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This masterly biography of the new 
Pope immediately establishes the fact that 
in the first months of his reign as the new 
Supreme Pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Pope John XXIII has demon- 
strated the remarkable modernity of that 
ageless institution. A man in his seventy- 
seventh year, all but unknown to the out- 
side world, the Cardinal of Venice from 
the moment of his election as Pope has 
provided the world with a series of sur- 
prises that have imprinted his personality 
and the character of the new pontificate 
on the minds of thoughtful men every- 
where. 
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PREFACE 



WHEN SUDDENLY, on October twenty-ninth, to a 
hushed and waiting world, word was passed that the 
new Pope of the Roman Catholic Church was Angelo 
Joseph Roncalli, the Cardinal of Venice, great won- 
der rose in people's minds. Hardly anybody had ever 
heard of him. Through the radio and newpapers it 
was soon discovered that he was a seventy-six-year- 
old farmer's son turned prelate from the north of 
Italy near Bergamo. It was also said that he had spent 
a long time as Papal Diplomat in Paris before being 
made the Patriarch of Venice. 

When it was further announced that the new Pon- 
tiff had chosen the name of John XXIII, surprise 
knew no bounds. No Pope had used that name for 
over five hundred years. For those whose history was 
at their finger tips, there was an immediate recollec- 
tion. A man had already gone down in the annals of 
the papacy as John XXIII. He had been a false Pope. 
Forced to resign by the Council of Constance, he 
had died in 1419. 

Of the new Pope John, two things were immedi- 
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ately noticeable. Short and stocky of build, he had 
the appearance of a wise, older Italian pastor. Pow- 
erful of voice and gestures, he had a mind of his own. 
With his election, a new and different pontificate had 
begun. 

No man in his senses would claim to know exactly 
what was in the minds of the fifty-one cardinals who 
were imprisoned in the Sistine Chapel for the Con- 
clave. Their task was to elect a worthy successor to 
the brilliant and saintly Pope Pius XII. But the result 
of their balloting proves one thing. When the Catholic 
Church claims that in their deliberations, the cardi- 
nals receive some guidance from the Holy Spirit, she 
has better than an even chance of knowing what she 
is talking about. For the man who left the Sistine 
Chapel as Pope John XXIII has given every indica- 
tion of being just the kind of Pontiff needed by the 
Church at the present moment. 

He is a kindly, older man, who in his talks gives 
every evidence of wide experience. He has a fine 
sense of humor. He says and does things which show 
that he is mightily interested in God and the things 
belonging to Almighty God. His business is to lead 
people to the Kingdom of Heaven. Hence he believes 
in letting men and women see that he himself is on 
the road that leads heavenward. 

Attempts innumerable have been made to bring 
out prophecies and sayings that should have in- 
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formed the world ahead of time as to who would be 
the two hundred and sixty-second successor to St. 
Peter. It was pointed out, for example, that the vague 
prophecies supposed to have been written by the 
mediaeval Irish monk, St. Malachy, called for a 
"Pastor and a Sailor." No Cardinal could have better 
met that description than the Patriarch of Venice, 
whose diocese sits upon a Lagoon. 

In the story of Angelo Roncalli's life, likewise, 
there are at least three occasions on which it is said 
that someone prophesied he would one day be Pope. 
Such predictions are of little import. They could 
easily be coincidences. Some people think that the 
finest compliment anyone can pay a priest or a bishop 
is to wish that some day he might be Pope. 

But where the meeting of prophecy and provi- 
dence becomes a fact is the moment when Angelo 
Roncalli was faced with the tremendous certainty 
that his fellow cardinals had just elected him Pope. 
He was asked the momentous question: "Do you 
accept?" 

Obviously shaken, but fully conscious of Ms dig- 
nity as a man, as a child of God, and as a cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, Angelo Ron- 
calli answered: 

'7 tremble and I am afraid" using the magnificent 
Latin of the Church's Liturgy. "And my poverty and 
my smallness of mind confuse me. But as I see the 
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will of God in the votes which you, my brother 
cardinals, have given me, I accept the election. I 
bow my head and bend my back before the Chalice 
of bitterness and the weight of the Cross." 

Thus spoke the man who had every right to feel 
that in the modern world he had been chosen to be 
a herald for his Saviour Jesus Christ. To emphasize 
that fact he decided to face this generation, and 
eternity, as "a Man Called John." 

Despite his apparent obscurity to the outside 
world, the career of Angelo Joseph Roncalli had left 
its imprint upon the European scene in which he 
moved and upon the Church at large in which he 
served. The attempt to capture the main elements of 
that career at such short notice has proved a chal- 
lenge. But the doings of the Church in the modern 
world are recorded in official documents, as well as 
in periodicals and journals as far afield as the semi- 
official Vatican Osservatore Romano, the Jesuit bi- 
weekly Civiltd Cattolica, the French daily La Croix, 
and the London weekly Tablet to name but a few of 
the places to which one can turn in such straits. Nor 
are there wanting chronicles, memoirs, and more 
general histories wherein the wider background has 
been etched. 

It remains but to thank the people whose immedi- 
ate assistance made this effort possible, foremost 
among whom are Mons. Andrew Landi of Brooklyn 
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and of the Catholic Relief Service in Rome, Madame 
S. Chesnaie of Paris, Padre Gino Facchin of Udine, 
and Mons. Francis Reh of New York. I would like 
also to express gratitude to my Redemptorist con- 
freres, Fathers Alfred Rush, James May, and Thomas 
Harte, who read the manuscript, making helpful 
suggestions. All these people share the credit of 
making possible this biography. I alone am respon- 
sible for its failures and short-comings. 



FRANCIS X. MURPHY, C.SS.R. 
Immaculate Conception Rectory 
Bronx, New York. 
December 8, 1958 
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Chapter 1 



PRELUDE: THE PASSING 
OF A PONTIFF 



WHEN NEWS BROKE that Pope Pius XII lay dying, 
consternation struck the hearts of Catholics the world 
over. Nor were the sorrow and the mourning that 
marked the death of this frail, ascetic-looking Pontiff 
confined to his co-religionists alone. The whole world 
had grown used to this twentieth century, white- 
robed, Holy Father, with the engaging smile, and the 
dark piercing eyes, whose voice discussing the prob- 
lems of the age was heard so frequently on television 
and radio; whose advice and warnings caught the ear 
alike of friend and foe; whose affable manners and 
slender hands raised in benediction had been seen by 
millions of visitors to the Eternal City in the course 
of almost twenty years. 
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The death of Eugenio Pacelli at Castelgondolfo 
on October ninth, 1958, thus occasioned a sudden 
hush felt round the world. From friends and ac- 
quaintances in high places, numbered in the thou- 
sands, telegrams of condolence poured into the 
Vatican. From the lips of the lowly in the millions, 
prayers were lifted up to heaven in humble suppli- 
cation for Ms quick deliverance. Even behind the 
"iron curtain" the Church's most dedicated foes pre- 
served a prudent if not a respectful silence. 

This man had been a phenomenon in the twentieth 
century. Spiritual ruler of close to five hundred mil- 
lion souls, he had headed an organization that in the 
course of twenty centuries had been denounced and 
damned, hounded and left for dead on countless 
fields of battle; but which in the person of a Pius XII 
or of a Leo XIII, a Benedict XIV, as in that of a 
Gregory VII, or a Nicholas I, before him had 
breasted the tide of modernity, and had risen to out- 
shine the turmoil of their immediate times. So re- 
cently as a short ninety years ago, the death of 
another Pius Pio Nono had occasioned this jour- 
nalistic gem on the part of a groundlessly hostile New 
York Herald: "The Papacy has lived out its time. It 
has had the full thousand years of the life of a 
nation, a government or a system; and it must die." 
Disobligingly, the Church has lived on to best a 
Mussolini, to down a Hitler and survive a Stalin; and 
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it gives every evidence of further plans to outlast the 
atomic age and the ravages of totalitarian commu- 
nism just as it worsted a persecuting Roman Empire, 
out-bid the Protestant Revolt, and out-flanked the 
obscurantism of the Enlightenment. 

But now, the Pope was dead. And some fifty 
cardinals from every corner of the world hurried with 
seemly haste to participate in his obsequies; then to 
turn themselves to the tough task of choosing his 
successor. The Pope was dead. But hardly had his 
remains been encoflmed, when speculation as to who 
might be that successor took so wild and unseemly 
a turn as to cause Vatican officials to caution pru- 
dence and to beg for patience on the part of an 
anxious, waiting, and puzzled world. 

For the Catholic Church remains an enigma to the 
modern age in every bit the same fashion that it 
proved a mystery to ancient ages. Spiritually ori- 
ented, it is still very much a part of the world about 
it. Monarchical in structure, authoritarian in govern- 
ment, it still follows the strictest of democratic pro- 
cedures in the selection of its supreme head. Its 
papally appointed princes are men of every station 
in life from peasants to nobles, from laborers to 
courtiers. Locked in secret conclave, forbidden con- 
tact with worldly interests, the cardinals of the 
Church must choose by absolute majority, on secret 
ballot, the man who is to sit on the throne of Peter. 
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Nor are they limited in choice to the members of 
their own august body. Any baptized male is eligible. 

It was with this as a background that the world 
paused to probe the stature of a successor to Pius 
XII. From a strictly secular point of vantage what 
seemed indicated was a Pope possessed of worldly 
wisdom who would somehow hold high the spiritual 
ideals of the Church while enunciating sound polit- 
ical and philosophical principles, and pressing home 
enlightened social and economic practices. It thought 
in terms of a man who would somehow preserve the 
ancient dogmas without over-stressing their modern 
implications; and who would welcome the ephemeral 
conclusions of contemporary thinkers without com- 
promising the perennial premises of supernatural 
revelation. It wanted a Pope who would modernize 
the Church without destroying it; and who could 
neutralize the Church's enemies without denouncing 
them. 

In reality, with unwitting flattery, the world was 
calling for a second edition of the newly deceased 
sovereign Pontiff. For Pius XII had accomplished 
many of these desiderata. He had failed only to com- 
promise, or to involve himself in contradictions. 
Yet with it all, he had demonstrated the inviolable 
character of spiritual motivation striving for super- 
natural sanctity. 

As seen by the world, the Catholic Church in the 
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twentieth century was a rare amalgam of spiritual 
wisdom and of backward, if not superstitious, prac- 
tice. It denounced totalitarianism with the fervor of 
a fanatic. But in the same breath it forbade divorce 
and damned artificial birth control as if it were to- 
tally unconscious of the degraded plight to which the 
economic and social conditions of the twentieth cen- 
tury condemned millions of this world's inhabitants. 
It insisted upon the absolute reality of another 
world, defining the bliss of eternal glory and the in- 
describable despair of damnation as mankind's two 
ultimate possibilities. Yet, in the opinion of its sec- 
ular well-wishers, as well as of its critics, it so sur- 
rounded the niceties of belief and the delicacies of 
moral practice with legal definition and casuistic 
argument as to disillusion the realist and scare away 
the sceptic. It stood for purity of intention and in- 
violability of principle, yet it hesitated not to involve 
itself in political skirmishes and concordatary com- 
promises when it felt the good of souls was at issue. 
It called for absolute freedom in the exercise of its 
spiritual endeavors, yet it looked for political favor 
and governmental support in the prosecution of its 
educational goals and its familial objectives. It clam- 
ored for universal recognition of its own supernatural 
aims yet it would not consider the claims to spiritual 
authenticity on the part of any other religious man- 
ifestations. It insisted that while in the world, it was 
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not of the world; yet it hesitated not to utilize the 
things of this world in safe-guarding its particular 
localization of the Kingdom of God here below. 

To the practical men of the Church, assembling 
in Conclave to give the world a new successor to 
St. Peter, however, all such considerations were ir- 
relevant. What was in their mind was well expressed 
in a Latin admonition directed to them by Mons. 
Antonio Bacci, the Vatican secretary for Letters to 
Princes. Stressing the fact that the new Pope must 
be a "master, as well as a pastor and a father," the 
prelate cautioned his cardinalatial audience: "When 
one is elevated to the Supreme Pontiff's office, that 
person no longer belongs to himself, to one people, 
or to a single nation. He then belongs to all peoples 
whom the Catholic Church reaches and embraces." 
He labored the fact that the man selected must have 
the necessary gifts so that he would be able to pen- 
etrate the minds of men at all social levels with the 
light and goodness of Christ, "so that there will be 
no more new 'Cains' who dare to stain the earth with 
the blood of fratricide." 

Referring to the present persecution of the Church 
in communist-dominated countries, Monsignor Bacci 
warned that the Church needs a great Pontiff with 
strength of mind and ardent charity. "For the new 
Pope's heart will beat with particular tenderness 
for the peoples oppressed by absolute, tyrannical, 
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and persecuting powers, as well as for those social 
classes who are still experiencing serious distress and 
misery . . ." 

Speaking of the daily activities incumbent upon 
the Vicar of Christ, Monsignor Bacci said: "He will 
readily receive and welcome the bishops as his col- 
laborators in the government of the Church of God. 
He will advise them in their doubts. He will listen to 
their worries and comfort them; and he will encour- 
age them in their endeavors. He will embrace as one 
single entity the Western and the Oriental Church, 
and will strive to respond with loving urgency to all 
the wishes and requests of the faithful." 

In his summation, the Master of the Papal Briefs 
noted that the word Pontiff comes from the Latin 
word pans meaning a bridge. He said therefore that 
the Vicar of Christ must be at once a bridge between 
heaven and earth, and an arbiter betwen all classes 
and peoples here on earth. 

Thus in the crisp but sonorous phrases of one of 
the Church's ancient languages were expressed deftly 
and pointedly the requirements of the hour. The ad- 
monition was a recognition of the tremendous extent 
of papal responsibilities, and of the heroic attempt 
that a successor to Pius XII would be called upon 
to make in covering them. 

Perhaps the admonition reflected somewhat of a 
feeling reportedly current in Rome that, in recent 
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years at least, the octogenarian Pontiff had not suf- 
ficiently sought the full collaboration of his col- 
leagues in the various papal offices. Rumor had it 
that the aging Pope had had in mind a complete re- 
organization of the papal curia. It was said that he 
had been working on a concrete plan to modernize 
the twelve congregations within which the adminis- 
tration of the Church's involved and far-flung activ- 
ities had been distinguished from time immemorial. 
But when serious illness had overcome him in 1954, 
he had grown apprehensive. On recovery, he had 
felt his time too short. Hence, rumor continued, he 
did not proceed with the re-organization lest he tie 
the hands of his successor, who might feel compro- 
mised by the new look in papal offices. 

This seemed to provide a logical explanation for 
the fact that his Holiness had neglected to fill partic- 
ular positions, even those of considerable impor- 
tance, when death or debility vacated them. Yet while 
his desire to be his own Secretary of State was un- 
derstandable, it was difficult to conceive his reasons 
for leaving the office of Camerlengo vacant. Nor 
could a good reason be given for his failure to hold 
the weekly audiences de tabella on the routine cal- 
endar afforded to each of the departmental heads 
wherein the regular round of business was discussed 
and settled. 

Instead Pius XII had devoted himself with mount- 
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ing fervor to the one task he considered his para- 
mount vocation in the modern world: convincing Ms 
contemporaries of the absolute relevance of the Cath- 
olic Church to the modern age as to all ages. It was 
for this reason that incessantly, day in and day out, 
his voice could be heard discoursing on every con- 
ceivable topic having even a remote bearing on relig- 
ious belief or contemporary living. 

Of his predecessors, it was Benedict XIV (1740- 
1758) who at the very start of the basically anti- 
Christian Enlightenment, turned his mind to the 
fundamental problems of the hour, and attempted 
to face the false philosophies of the day. It was Leo 
XIII (1878-1903) who had defined Catholic theory 
on the social, economic, nationalistic and political 
questions that plagued his century, and erupted into 
the revolutions of the twentieth century. But it was 
left to Pius XII in the nineteen years of his reign, 
amidst almost continual warfare, to make specific 
application of Catholic doctrine to the innumerable 
concrete situations comprised in modern living. In 
so doing he was consciously retiring the defensive 
attitude that had marked the Church's stance since 
the days of the Protestant revolt and the Counter- 
Reformation. He was breaking out of the breast- 
works of religious isolationism and carrying the 
offensive to the ramparts of the enemy. It was a dan- 
gerous maneuver, so considered by many of the 
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churchmen within his own household. But in the 
mind of Pius XII, it was merely a resuscitation of the 
methods used by early churchmen from St. Paul in 
the first century to Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose and 
Basil in the fourth, to Bede and Boniface in the 
eighth. Since St. Thomas Aquinas, no prelate had 
made so comprehensive an effort to encompass with- 
in the confines of the Christian philosophy the total- 
ity of things temporal and spiritual that burdened the 
conscience of modern man. 

For this task Eugenio Pacelli had been singularly 
gifted. For no man of modern times was better in- 
formed, more aware of political, social and economic 
problems, more interested in technical progress, more 
encouraging of scientific endeavor whether in the 
fields of physical, philosophic, or theological re- 
search, or more friendly in greeting the great and 
the learned as well as the humble and the lowly who 
came to Rome from all over the world in the hope 
of seeing him. Yet withal, there was no man more 
spiritually minded, more assiduous in his prayers, 
or more conscious of his obligations before Almighty 
God. Blessed with a prodigious memory, a mind 
trained from youth to quick, clear, straight and 
tough thinking, and a temperament that enabled him 
to demonstrate an interest in everything that ever 
came to his attention, Pius XII would go down in 
history as a prodigy of his age. 
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It was this awareness that was in the mind of the 
cardinal conclavists as they prepared to give the 
Church a new ruler. For under Pius XII the Church 
had shown itself equal to every turn and circum- 
stance of contemporary living. It had faced up to the 
conveniences of the radio and television, to the 
comptometer and the strato-cruiser. It had decided 
on the nuanced legitimacy of medical progress from 
psycho-analysis to the employment of dangerous 
drugs and tranquilizers. It had turned loose a tre- 
mendous flood of intellectual energy, applying cler- 
ical wisdom to the physical sciences as well as 
sweeping away the remnant of "fundamentalism" 
in Catholic scriptural scholarship. It had solidified 
ancient beliefs and doctrines to the scandal of its 
Protestant contemporaries defining as dogma the 
belief in Mary's Assumption, i.e., that the Virgin 
Mary had been taken up body and soul into heaven. 
It had insisted upon the existence of angels as well 
as of the devil, and had fostered devotions to the 
Saints and the Blessed Mother in shrines as far flung 
as Compostella and Lourdes, Czestochowa and 
Fatima. And it had not hesitated to modify the time- 
consecrated Eucharistic fast or to liberalize the use 
of the vernacular languages in the liturgy and sacred 
ceremonials of the Mass and the sacraments. 

What was possibly more remarkable, the Church 
in the course of the twentieth century had once more 
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asserted its truly "universal" character. It had turned 
with almost primitive fervor to the people of Africa 
and the East. India's Cardinal Garcias, China's Car- 
dinal Tien were joined to the representatives of an- 
cient Christian peoples in Syria's Cardinal Tappouni 
and Armenia's Cardinal Peter Agagianian, until the 
complexion of the Church's ruling body was so trans- 
formed that the College of Cardinals consisted of 
only seventeen Italians facing thirty-four so-called 
foreigners. 

Yet for all its modernization, the Church still 
found itself faced with its age-old tasks and oppo- 
sitions. Unceasingly the Pontiffs of the twentieth 
century had to remind the world of the essentially 
spiritual destiny of modern as well as of ancient 
man. It had to insist that in the political occupations 
of the day, man's orientation, moral and spiritual, 
was paramount; that in the pursuit of social, eco- 
nomic, or international justice, there is need for a 
spiritual as well as a temporal revolution. The 
Church has demanded a turn-about in modern man's 
attitude toward God, first of all, and then towards 
the things of earth as viewed in the light of God's 
commandments. On a pattern whose exemplar is in 
eternity, the Church has demanded a right ordering 
in the relations between nations and people, between 
capital and labor, between individuals and society, 
between governmental agencies, private property, 
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vocational groups and the family. But above all, it 
has attempted to off-set the regimentation and ex- 
ploitation fastened on the world by a materialistic- 
ally-oriented nationalism through insisting on the 
proper view of the dignity of man, as made in the 
image of his Maker, and endowed with an eternal 
destiny. 

What could not have been far from the papal 
electors' minds, however, was the fact that even in 
the midst of the twentieth century, half the world 
was embroiled in the stifling clutches of a vicious 
totalitarianism that had grown so ruthless as to have 
desecrated the person of two cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church; and was even now, before all the 
world, preventing them from taking their rightful 
place in this momentous assembly. The cardinals 
were only too well aware of the countless bishops, 
priests and lay people who had not only been de- 
prived of their religious liberty, but ground into all 
but godless despair. What they were particularly 
worried over was the formation of a schismatic state- 
church in what had been one of Catholicism's most 
promising foreign mission fields, continental China. 
Here, in recent days, the Church had been forced 
to act, striking with excommunication members of 
the clergy who allowed themselves to co-operate in 
any formal way with their communist masters, and 
Bordering bishops and priests, despite personal danger, 
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to stand stedfast in their dioceses and parishes be- 
hind both the Iron and the Bamboo curtain. 

It was with such thoughts in mind that fifty-one 
cardinals of the Catholic Church allowed them- 
selves to be incarcerated in the palace of the Vatican 
under the tutelage of the Perpetual Marshall of the 
Holy Roman Church, Prince Sisismondo Chigi, on 
a Saturday afternoon, the twenty-seventh of Octo- 
ber. Among them were two Americans, Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman of New York, and James Cardinal 
Mclntyre of Los Angeles. The third American, 
Edward Cardinal Mooney of Detroit had died on 
the threshold of the Conclave, an hour before the 
enclosing ceremony was to have begun. 

In a meeting of the cardinals then in Rome, con- 
voked the day after the previous Pontiff's death by 
the Dean of the Sacred College, Cardinal Eugene 
Tisserant, Cardinal Masella had been chosen interim 
Camerlengo of the Church, charged with arrange- 
ment's for the dead Pope's funeral, and for the sum- 
moning and conduct of the Conclave. Monsignor 
Arturio de Jorio, an official of the Holy Office, was 
likewise elected secretary of the Conclave; and Mon- 
signor Federico Callori di Vignale, the Governor 
with full responsibility for the absolute secrecy of 
its deliberations. 

By curious clerics and omniscient journalists, these 
appointments were looked upon as omens; as direc- 
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tional signals pointing to a conservative turn on the 
part of the assembled prelates. Actually, they were 
the most normal of selections. For these were the men 
on the spot who were most familiar with the proce- 
dure and the personnel to be employed in the com- 
plicated and unusual proceedings of a papal funeral 
and subsequent Conclave. 

Two cardinals were missing from the Conclave. 
As a grim reminder of the hatred of which the Church 
is still the object in the modern world, two of their 
number, Cardinal Stepinac of Yugoslavia, and Car- 
dinal Mindzenty of Hungary had been prevented 
from attending by their communist dominated 
governments. But the Chinese Cardinal Tien, recu- 
perating in a hospital in Germany after a serious 
auto accident, was flown to Rome by special plane, 
and entered the Conclave on a stretcher. 

Meanwhile, all the world seemed poised hand to 
ear in avid curiosity as to who the new Pope would 
be. From all corners of the globe journalists and 
photographers swarmed into Rome, itching for in- 
formation, searching for background on the Church 
and the Vatican, arranging for a special site of van- 
tage from which to report the new good news. 

The cardinals within the papal palace meanwhile 
were busy about their prayers and the preliminaries 
to the voting. Each of them took an oath before the 
Camerlengo asserting that he understood and would 
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obey the rules governing the election. Each fore- 
swore any and all governmental influence from 
within or without. Each promised that if elected, 
he would not, under any circumstances, surrender 
the temporal rights of the Holy See essential to its 
independence. These stipulations had been newly 
revised in a special constitution issued by Pope Pius 
XII in 1945, which also contained in minute detail, 
the type and manner of balloting, and a final admo- 
nition to the participants to the effect that whoever 
received the majority vote should consider his choice 
the obvious will of God and not refuse the office. 

By canon law as well as by propriety, previous 
to the death of a Pope, cardinals are forbidden to 
speculate or caucus in anticipation of the election 
of a new Pope. No such ruling bound the rest of 
the world, particularly the better informed press. 
In recent years, especially during and after Pope 
Pius XIFs earlier illness, speculation had made the 
rounds as to the possibility of a non-Italian receiving 
the election. Most well-informed churchmen dis- 
counted the idea. With the death of Pius XII, how- 
ever, the whole world focused attention on the topic. 

It was pointed out, to begin with, that the college 
of cardinals was predominantly non-Italian, the pro- 
portion being thirty-four "outsiders" to seventeen 
Italians. Yet in a plenary session this would not have 
given the so-called "foreigner" cardinals the absolute 
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majority of two-thirds-plus-one necessary for the 
election. There was no reason for thinking., however, 
that either group would vote in solid phalanx with 
this factor as an issue. In favor of breaking with a 
436 year tradition, the arguments advanced were 
almost totally of a semi-political nature. They had 
little bearing in the minds of most churchmen. Nor 
was there much likelihood of the choice descending 
on the head of a prelate not a member of the College 
of Cardinals, though here speculation was loud in 
nominating the Archbishop of Milan, Monsignor 
Giambattista Montini for the possibility. He had 
been a close collaborator of Pope Pius XII. He was 
known to have refused the cardinal's hat offered him 
before the consistory of 1953. Hence the opinion 
was advanced that if the Conclave was of a mind 
to have the policies of Pius continued, Archbishop 
Montini would be the logical choice, just as Pius 
XII had been chosen in 1939 to carry on the strong 
stand taken by Pius XI. In actual fact, however, 
there was again a 568 year tradition against a non- 
cardinal receiving the tiara. And the situation of the 
Church in 1958 was very different from that of 1939. 
In the eyes of most observers these factors were suf- 
ficient to rule out the supposed heir-apparent to the 
late pontiff. 

Of a more realistic nature was the speculation 
concerned with currents of opinion on ecclesiastical 
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government and theological policy that might prevail 
within the cardinalatial body. Using terms of highly 
relative significance, it was felt that diversity of tem- 
perament and gradations of experience would natur- 
ally result in difference of tendency among the car- 
dinals that would exhibit itself in camps roughly 
to be called conservative and progressive. Some of 
the senior prelates had certainly been unhappy over 
many of the changes in customs and regulations in- 
troduced under Pius XII. A few were not unalarmed 
over the direction in which attitudes in scriptural 
studies and doctrinal developments seemed headed 
under the newly ended pontificate. 

There would be some who would prefer a long 
pontificate, hence would be in favor of choosing a 
comparatively young man. There were others who 
would rather see an older, presumably better con- 
ditioned man as Pontiff, feeling that shorter pontif- 
icates were better for the general welfare of the 
Church. Finally some difference was read into the 
possibility of having a pastoral rather than a polit- 
ically-minded Pope. This last idea, of course, was 
given short shrift in well-informed ecclesiastical 
circles. For the primary occupation of every Pope 
is to be a pastor. It is on this very account that he 
must refrain from taking political situations into 
account, since they have so intimate a bearing on 
a man's liberty to practice his religion. 
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The reign of Pius XII had certainly been long 
almost twenty years. It had been progressive in the 
sense of having brought about a modernization of 
many of the Church's customs and regulations 
the eucharistic fast, a codification of the code of 
canon law for catholics of the oriental rites, a shifting 
in the rules regarding fast and abstinence. Innova- 
tions were introduced into the liturgy, the clothing 
and rules of religious orders and congregations, the 
direction of scholarly activities on the part of clergy 
and laity, and the universalizing of the composition 
of the College of Cardinals. Pius XII had certainly 
dealt with politics intimately and at length all 
through his reign. But to say that this had in any 
way interfered with his pastoral concerns would be 
completely to miss the significance of such encyc- 
licals as Mystici corporis (On the Mystical Body), 
Evangelii praecones (On the Foreign Missions), 
Munificentissimus Dominus (On the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary), and Mediator Dei (On 
the Liturgy) . 

Of the two non-Italian cardinals given some pos- 
sibility of being elected Pope, the sixty-three year 
old Gregory Peter XV, Cardinal Agagianian, Patri- 
arch of Antioch, seemed to have the better chance. 
From a superficial viewpoint, the exotic quality of 
a cardinal from the oriental rite was a highly in- 
triguing and news-worthy factor. But in actual fact, 
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the cardinal was a noted scholar with eight languages 
at Ms command. He was a good administrator who 
had spent the greater part of Jhis life in Rome. Though 
stateless since Soviet occupation, he had been born 
in the Transcaucasian province of Russia when it 
was still subject to the Czar. Educated in Rome, he 
had spent three years as a parish priest in his native 
Armenia. Recalled to the Eternal City in 1922, he 
had served as head of the Armenian Pontifical Col- 
lege and as a member of the Papal Curia until cre- 
ated a cardinal in 1953. He was known to be pious 
as well as extremely balanced in his views. On the 
recent death of Chicago's Cardinal Stritch, he suc- 
ceeded to the post of Pro-Prefect of the Propaganda 
Fide Congregation in the Vatican. 

It was thus felt that he might prove a compromise 
candidate. He would be acceptable to the Italians by 
reason of his long association with Rome; and tech- 
nically a foreigner, he would be the ideal candidate 
to break with a 436 year old tradition against intro- 
ducing a 'non-Italian' as Pope. 

For sheer ability, piety, and a knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical world, the choice of the College of 
Cardinals could fall on no more likely candidate 
than Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, the seventy-four 
year old French head of the College of Cardinals. 
A noted scholar and linguist, he had been an intel- 
ligence officer in the French army during World War 
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I. In recent years he had been a close collaborator 
with Pius XII as head of the Congregation for 
Oriental Rites. A robust, bearded churchman, he 
was a world traveller,, who had his finger on the 
pulse of the universal church. He was given a good 
outside chance. 

Of the Italian cardinals nine were considered 
papabili, eight being ruled out for age or infirmity. 
The youngest of these prelates, the fifty-two year old 
Archbishop of Genoa, Giuseppi Siri, though known 
as a brilliant mind and not without experience, was 
excluded by most observers because of his compara- 
tive youth. On the opposite end of the time scale 
were Benedetto Cardinal Masella, the interim papal 
Camerlengo, who had spent much of his career in 
the diplomatic service in Latin America, and Cle- 
ment Cardinal Micara, the Vicar General of the 
Pope in charge of the diocese of Rome. 

The two Italians given the better odds because of 
age and ability were Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 
sixty-seven, Archbishop of Bologna and Alfred Car- 
dinal Ottaviani, Pro-secretary of the Holy Office. 
Known as a scourge of the communists in his dio- 
cese, Cardinal Lercaro was thought to be a little on 
the radical side, while Ottaviani was considered by 
some as too strict and conservative. 

Were the conclave interested in what is called a 
purely pastoral pope one fairly inexperienced in 
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diplomatic matters and all but uninterested in poli- 
tical affairs the choice could rest on either Ernesto 
Cardinal Ruffini, Archbishop of Palermo, or Mar- 
cello Cardinal Mimmi, recently brought from the 
archbishopric of Naples to head the Consistorial 
Congregation. 

Finally for consideration, there were two men of 
great diplomatic experience, each having served in 
the difficult but rewarding nunciature of France, 
who were still noted for their pastoral interests: 
Valerio Cardinal Valeri, Prefect of the Congrega- 
tion for Religious, and Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, 
the Patriarch of Venice. 

It would be safe to say that never in history had 
so much attention been paid to an ecclesiastical 
affair. Rome on the eve of the Conclave was inun- 
dated with journalists and correspondents, broad- 
casters and television men from almost every free 
country in the world. Once the Conclave was in 
session, the eyes of the world were trained on the 
narrow smoke-stack protruding from the great hall 
within the Sistine Chapel whence by a puff of white 
smoke the joyful news that a new Pope had been 
elected would first be signaled to the world. Mean- 
while Catholics prayed; the cardinals deliberated; 
the world watched. 



Chapter 2 



6 A MAN CALLED JOHN . . .' 



THE CONCLAVE OF CARDINALS had been in session 
for three days. The world waited. Devout Catholics 
prayed. At mass each morning priests throughout the 
world added an extra oration to the usual prayers of 
the divine liturgy: pro elegendo papa "for the elec- 
tion of a Pope." In religious communities monks and 
nuns beseeched almighty God that a holy Pope be 
given to the Church. And over the assembled cardi- 
nals, the divine assistance through the intercession of 
the Holy Spirit was earnestly sought. 

To watchers stationed in strategic spots close to 
the Sistine Chapel roof, the puffs of smoke emitted 
from the slim stack on Saturday evening and on Sun- 
day morning were confusing. White smoke should 
indicate the election of a Pontiff, for it would mean 
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that in the burning of the ballots, no dampened straw 
would have been added. But the first belchings had 
been definitely white in color, followed only at an 
interval by definitely black smoke. 

Representation was made to Prince Chigi, and a 
chemical was introduced into the Conclave for the 
ballot-burners that would immediately blacken the 
smoke. Even this did not prevent several more false 
alarms, particularly on Tuesday morning. Late Tues- 
day afternoon, the first word to reach the outside 
world was negative. For by this time the watchers 
had grown skeptical of the first few puffs. Besides 
in the gathering dusk vision was poor. Announce- 
ments were made over the radio on world-wide hook- 
ups that the cardinals had not yet reached agreement, 
when suddenly it was 5:00 P.M. (in New York 
just after eleven, A.M. in San Francisco, just after 
eight) there poured forth from the chimney an 
unmistakable profusion of white smoke. 

"E fatto! e fatto!" "It's done, it's done" the 
crowd began to shout. Newsmen ran for telephones; 
and radio announcers requested permission to cut 
in on programs with a news flash. In short order the 
word reached round the world. All hesitation was 
ended when lights were seen to go on in the papal 
palace, spreading from room to room. With that the 
great klieg and spot lights set up by various tele- 
vision and other agencies went on, flooding the 
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square, the balcony, and the dome of St. Peter's in 
a magnificent luminescent halo. 

Meanwhile, the crowd in the vast piazza had be- 
gun to swell. A city-wide bus strike had prevented 
many from making the journey until word arrived of 
the election. Then people came spilling out of stores 
and offices from all over the city. Nuns and clerics 
came running, with veils and cassocks flying. Chil- 
dren, priests, people of every description could be 
seen dashing in the direction of St. Peters. In short 
order traffic on the Via Conciliazione leading to the 
square, and over the bridges closest to the Vatican, 
came to a halt. 

A half hour went by. People fidgeted. Then sud- 
denly, the shuttered windows behind the balustrade 
of St. Peter's opened, one by one; and people from 
the Vatican secretariat were seen silhouetted on the 
roof against the fading light of the rapidly lowering 
sun. 

At five thirty, the first shouts of "Viva il Papa!" 
were heard over the loud-speakers on the front of 
the basilica. They came from within the Vatican 
where the conclavists were cheering the newly 
elected Pontiff. Excitement in the square heightened. 
There the crowd took up the refrain. But on all 
sides impatient cries went up: "Ma, Chi? Chi e? 
Chi e?" "But Who?, who is it? Who is it?" When 
a few moments before six, the papal gendarmes 
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marched out to take positions below the balcony in 
front of the basilica, the crowd grew restive. At six, 
precisely, the carbinieri band beneath the balustrade 
began playing the Pontifical March. The crowd 
surged forward. The white curtains behind the win- 
dows on the balcony were pulled back. The doors 
opened. And the acolytes with candles and the triple- 
barred cross were seen gleaming in the floodlights. 
Immediately behind them came various prelates 
and masters of ceremonies, their brilliant scarlet, 
purple, and white vestments glistening in the bright- 
ness. Then the small figure of Cardinal Canali, the 
senior Cardinal Deacon appeared on the balcony. 
The tension in St. Peter's square exploded into a 
tremendous shout. But it settled down immediately 
as everyone held his breath to hear the prelate's 
words. In the silence, microphones were hurriedly 
adjusted, and cameras were focused and began grind- 
ing away. In a strong, thin voice, shaking with emo- 
tion, the aged prelate sang forth the joyous news. 
"Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum! (Over the 
microphones, the Cardinal could be heard taking a 
deep breath) Hebemus Papam." A terrific roar 
arose from the crowd. Over a hundred thousand peo- 
ple were now in the piazza, and more were rapidly 
closing in. Almost absolute silence reigned as the 
Cardinal seemed to pull himself up to his full height: 
"Eminentissimum" ... he shouted stressing the t and 
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esses in true Italian fashion, "reverendissimum, Car- 
dinalem" . . . Again the crowd roared . . . then 
quickly hushed: "An-ge-lum Josephum Ron-cal-li" 
announced the Cardinal. But the last name was lost 
in the thunderous acclaim. Romans knew immedi- 
ately that it was the seventy-six year old Patriarch 
of Venice. And the narrators on the radio almost 
as quickly supplied this information to their world- 
wide audience. 

The cheering continued wildly for several min- 
utes. It was swelled by the jubilant ringing of the 
Vatican basilica's great bells, echoing and reechoing 
over the city. 

Meanwhile, within the Sistine Chapel, the great 
drama of the Conclave had rapidly reached a climax. 
On apparently the twelfth ballot Angelo Giuseppe 
Roncalli received the necessary two-thkds-plus-one 
votes. It may have been many more. Hardly had 
this fact been ascertained when his Eminence Al- 
freddo Cardinal Ottaviani, the senior of the deacons, 
summoned the the Prefect of Ceremonies, Monsignor 
Enrico Dante into the Chapel. He in turn brought 
in his six assistants who at once set about preparing 
to lower the baldachini or canopies over the chairs 
of all the cardinals but the newly elected Pope. 

The three cardinals, senior in each order that 
is Tisserant for the bishops, Ernest Van Roey for 
the priests, and Canali for the deacons then ap- 
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proached the throne of the new Pope. Cardinal 
Tisserant in his position as Dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege asked in the Latin of the ritual: "Accept asm 
electionem de Te canonice factam in Summum Pon- 
tificem?" "Do you accept the election of yourself, 
canonically accomplished, as the Supreme Pontiff?" 

Immediately there sprang to the lips of Angelo 
Roncalli, the words of the Psalmist repeated so often 
in the liturgy for the deceased: 

" At the sound of your voice, tremens factus sum 
ego, et timeo 'I am made to tremble, and grow 
afraid/ For what I well know of my poverty and 
littleness is enough to bring me to confusion. 

"But seeing in the votes of my brethren, the most 
eminent cardinals of our Holy Roman Church, the 
sign of the will of God, I accept the election made 
by them, I bend my head and my back to the chalice 
of bitterness and to the yoke of the cross. 

"On the solemn feast of Christ the King, all of 
us have chanted: 'The Lord is our Judge; the Lord 
is our Law-giver; the Lord is our King. He will save 



us.' " 



The new pontiff paused. He remained fixed in 
prayer for several moments. Then the Cardinal Dean 
once more addressed him: "Quomodo vis vocari?" 
"What shall you be called?" 

After a brief moment, the Pope said: 
"Venerable brethern. Vocabor Joannes. I shall be 
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called John. This name is dear to us because it is 
the name of our father. It is dear because it is the 
title of the humble parish where we received bap- 
tism. It is the solemn name of innumerable cathe- 
drals, spread throughout the world, and in the first 
place, of the blessed and holy basilica of the Lateran, 
our cathedral. 

"It is the name which in the long series of the 
Roman Pontiffs has been most used. Indeed there 
have been twenty-two unquestionably legitimate su- 
preme Pontiffs named John. Nearly all had a brief 
pontificate. 

"We have preferred to shield the smallness of our 
own name behind this magnificent succession of 
Roman Pontiffs. 

"And was not St. Mark the Evangelist, the glory 
and protector of our most dear Venice, he whom 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles and first Bishop 
of the Roman Church loved as his own son, also 
called John? 

"But we love the name of John, so dear to us and 
to all the Church, particularly because it was borne 
by two men who were most close to Christ the Lord, 
the divine Redeemer of all the world and Founder 
of the Church: 

"John the Baptist, the precursor of our Lord. He 
was not indeed the Light; but the witness to the 
Light. And he was truly the unconquered witness of 
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truth, of justice, and of liberty, in Ms preaching, in 
the baptism of repentance, in the blood he shed. 

"And the other John: the disciple and Evangelist, 
preferred by Christ and by His most sweet mother, 
who ate the last supper, leaned on the breast of our 
Lord, and thereby obtained that charitable love 
which burned in him with a lively and apostolic 
flame until great old age. 

"May God dispose that both these Johns shall 
plead in all the Church for our most humble pas- 
toral ministry, which succeeds that so well conducted 
to its end by our lamented predecessor of venerable 
memory, Pius XII, and those of his predecessors, so 
glorious in the Church. 

"May they proclaim to the clergy and to all the 
people our work by which we desire "to prepare for 
the Lord a perfect people, to cut straight the wind- 
ings of every street, and make rough paths into 
smooth roads, so that all mankind shall see the 
saving power of God.' (Luke 3:4-6) 

"And may John the Evangelist, who as he himself 
attests, took with him Mary the mother of Christ 
and our mother, sustain together with her, this same 
exhortation, which concerns the life and the joy of 
the Catholic Church and also the peace and the 
prosperity of all peoples. 

"My children love one another. Love one another 
because this is the great commandment of the Lord. 
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"Venerable brethren, may God in His mercy grant 
that, bearing the name of the first of this series of 
supreme pontiffs, we can, with the help of divine 
grace, have his sanctity of life and his strength of 
soul unto the shedding of our blood, if God so wills." 

It was a fairly long Latin speech. It was an excel- 
lent discourse. It was humble and sincere, but clear 
and effective. The cardinals were given an immediate 
assurance that their choice had been wise. It was 
as if the Holy Ghost had signified his amen to their 
prayerful and successful effort. 

Immediately, then, the Prefect of Ceremonies, in 
his capacity as Proto-notary Apostolic signed the 
decree containing the statement of acceptance. It 
was likewise subscribed to by Monsignor Alberto 
di lorio as Conclave Secretary. 

Then the three cardinals, seniors in their orders, 
retired to their places. Monsignor Dante signaled the 
two cardinal deacons to come forward. They ac- 
companied the Pope to the altar, where he knelt 
briefly in prayer, then repaired to the sacristy of the 
Sistine Chapel. Here, the three papal cassocks stood 
in readiness. The new Pope put on the white cas- 
sock and the new red socks marked with the cross, 
the white slippers, the surplice and cloak, and the 
red stole. As the secretary of the Conclave prepared 
to hand him the white, papal skull-cap John XXIII 
took the red skull-cap from his own head, and placed 
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it on the head of the somewhat slightly startled M on- 
signor di lorio. 

By this gesture, he signified his intention to make 
the secretary of the Conclave a cardinal, thus re- 
storing a practice that had not been carried out by 
his predecessor. It was his first official act. 

Returning to the Chapel, the Pope imparted his 
blessing to the cardinals, then seated himself upon 
the Sedia gestatoria which had been meanwhile 
placed upon the altar platform. The cardinals ap- 
proached, each offering his homage by embracing 
him and kissing his hand. For he would not permit 
them to kiss his foot, which was the ancient custom. 

Next Cardinal Tisserant placed on his finger the 
fisherman's ring. Immediately, then, accompanied by 
the masters of ceremonies, preceeded by the cross 
and candles, and followed by the cardinals, the new 
Pontiff was carried to the balcony of the basilica of 
St. Peter's. 

With eyes glued to the balcony, the moment the 
cross appeared, the crowd set up a tremendous ova- 
tion. "Viva il Papa! Viva il Papa!' 9 rang out in 
mounting roars. Smiling and bowing his head in 
acknowledgement of their greeting, the short, stocky, 
but powerful figure of the new Pontiff was silhou- 
etted in the day-like splendor of the balcony. He 
faced the vast assemblage. Suddenly there was si- 
lence. Then in a clear, strong voice, the ancient 
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versicle "Sit Nomen Domini benedictum!" "Blessed 
be the name of the Lord" boomed out across the 
piazza. People strained to see if it were really the 
Pope who was possessed of so fine a voice. It was. 
The Pontiff chanted the Confitior with its responses, 
and turning himself successively to the four corners 
of the universe, he imparted his Apostolic Blessing 
"Urbi et Orbi""to the City and to the World!" 
Unwaveringly the sonorous Latin phrases rang out: 
"Benedictio Dei Omnipotentis, Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti!" The crowd was on its knees. The 
Pope turned quickly then and retired into the con- 
fines of the Hall of Benedictions. Outside, in the 
piazza., the vast throng of people shouted ovations 
of approval and joy. Then slowly the multi-thousand 
audience began to melt away. 

Adequately to describe the magnificent spectacle 
which they had just witnessed lay beyond the reach 
of human speech. Not one or several peoples had 
been represented here, but the whole world. And 
they had seen something given to comparatively few 
men, but once in a life-time, to witness. Once more 
the piazza of St Peter's had asserted its claim to be 
the focal point of the world. Microphones, scattered 
almost everywhere round the immense square, had 
caught the diffused and incessant crescendo, even 
the very breathing of this immense multitude, and 
transported it to the ends of the world. Cinema, 
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television, and radio had silently captured this superb 
vision, ready to transport it wherever men would be 
free to see and appreciate it. 

Returning to the cardinals, Pope John XXIII 
signified his desire that the Conclave remain in 
session until the next morning. This caused some 
temporary confusion among some of the conclavists, 
many of whom had rushed to the windows of the 
buildings and apartments outside the confines of the 
Conclave to get a good view of the Pope imparting 
Ms first blessing to the world. When this fact was 
brought to the attention of Pope John XXIII, he 
faced the offending group with solemn mien. "Yes," 
he said, "you have been guilty of breaking the con- 
clave, and are excommunicated." Then, turning with 
a wry smile, he continued: "However, in our new 
position, we believe we can help you." 

A short while later, John XXIII rejoined the car- 
dinals in their dining hall in the Borgia apartments. 
But he supped very frugally limiting himself to a cup 
of tea. For his convenience, Cardinal Masella had 
vacated the apartment on the first floor normally 
occupied by the Secretary of State, which had been 
his during the Conclave. The Pope retired early to 
this new apartment, having announced that he would 
receive the formal obeisance of all the cardinals, 
in the Sistine Chapel, at nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing, after which he would deliver his first address to 
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the world. Then he would declare the Conclave dis- 
missed. 

What transpired in this meeting of the cardinals 
with the Pope on the evening of his election is un- 
known. In any case the holding over of the Conclave 
to the following morning was a remarkable gesture, 
signifying at once the fraternal affection the Pope 
felt for his colleagues, and the spirit of unity he 
wished to inspire in them. It was likewise considered 
an admission on his part of the need he felt for col- 
legial support in this tremendous but terrible hour, 
and his desire to be surrounded by his brethren. 

As was his custom, the Pope was up betimes, 
on Thursday morning, attending to his prayers and 
saying mass. At nine o'clock he was escorted to the 
Hall of Vestments by Monsignor di lorio and the 
papal masters of ceremony. There he was vested in 
the papal falda and the red mantel, and had placed 
on his head the mitre of the wool of gold. He re- 
ceived the homage of the cardinals, who then accom- 
panied him on foot to the Sistine Chapel. Here he 
was seated on the papal throne, where the cardinals, 
approaching him in the order of their rank and 
precedence gave him a formal obeisance. Again, he 
would only allow them to kiss his hand and then 
immediately gave each of them the customary em- 
brace of peace. There was considerable awe among 
the assembled prelates and the other members of 
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the Conclave, when Cardinal Tien was wheeled to 
the altar on his portable bed. The Pope without a 
second's hesitation left the throne and embraced 
the cardinal reclining as he was in his wheel-chair. 
It was noted that Albert di lorio also performed the 
cardinalatial homage, thus confirming the fact that 
he had been elevated to the Sacred College. 

The Pope next delivered his first radio-message 
to the world. It was an acknowledgement of the 
trepidation with which he took upon himself the 
grave honor willed for him by Divine Providence. But 
at the same time it was a definite statement of policy. 
Extending his greetings as the new Pontiff to the 
Church universal, and in particular to the members 
of the Church persecuted and oppressed, he stressed 
his care for the whole Oriental Church, warmly 
inviting its separated members to return to "the 
house of their common father ... in full and loving 
will. And let this return be as soon as possible with 
the inspiration and the help of grace. They will not 
enter into a foreign house but into their own, that 
same house once illumined by the doctrinal sign of 
their ancestors and made precious by their vir- 
tues . . ." 

Next, turning to the rulers of all the nations "in 
whose hands are placed the fate, the prosperity, the 
hopes of individual peoples," he asked why "discords 
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and disagreements should not be finally and equita- 
bly composed." 

"Why should the resources of human genius and 
the riches of the peoples" the Pontiff asked "turn 
more often to preparing arms pernicious instru- 
ments of death and destruction than to increasing 
the welfare of all classes of citizens and particularly 
of the poorer classes?" 

Discussing the nature of true peace among men, 
the Pontiff warned: "Therefore only religion can 
nourish, strengthen and consolidate peace. Let those 
who reject the name of God, who trample on Divine 
Rights, and who finally with harshness seek to extin- 
guish in the hearts of men sentiments of piety remem- 
ber this truth." 

He brought his discourse to a close by imparting 
the papal benediction. Returned to his apartments, 
the Pope let it be known that he would receive the 
Governor of the Conclave, Monsignor Frederick 
Gallon di Viginale, as well as Prince Chigi ? and 
Monsignor Primo Principi, to thank them for their 
services during the Conclave. Next he granted an 
audience to Monsignor Tardini, the substitute secre- 
tary of state, announcing this appointment. 

Meanwhile the Vatican had been flooded with 
telegrams and messages of congratulations from all 
over the world. The new Pontiff signified the way he 
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desired to have these acknowledged, himself attend- 
ing to special messages to the Bishop of Bergamo, 
to his family and friends in Sotto il Monte, to his 
former subjects in Venice. He made several more 
appointments within his own household of the Vati- 
can, and set the date for his coronation not on 
Sunday, the ninth of November, but on Tuesday, 
November fourth. It was the feast of Charles Bor- 
romeo. The Holy Father let it be known that the 
advanced date was in that great patron's honor, as 
well as for the convenience of the cardinals, many of 
whom had been too long absent from their dioceses. 
The reaction round the world to the Pope's elec- 
tion was uniformly good. Word went out that the 
new Pontiff was a man of extreme good sense and 
excellent abilities. His eight years in Paris were 
considered by most astute observers as guarantee 
sufficient of his competence, and of his awareness 
of the problems of the Church dealing with the so- 
cial, political and theological aspects of the modern 
world. As information began to filter through con- 
cerning his career as Patriarch of Venice and as a 
diplomat in Bulgaria and Turkey, it was realized 
that he was a man of great experience and common 
sense. The fact that he was of peasant stock reas- 
sured the generality. His immediate and independent 
frame of mind as revealed in his talks and appoint- 
ments satisfied most observers that he was in no 
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sense a party or factional representative. Evidences 
of a keen sense of humor and certain very human 
characteristics won him the good will of the press. 
His definitely democratic ways in abolishing the 
more menial aspects of the homage paid Mm by car- 
dinals and Catholics generally, in cautioning the 
editorial staff of Osservatore Romano the Vatican 
daily against the use of obsolete honorific expres- 
sions when referring to the Pope, and in welcoming 
his family and friends as well as in greeting workmen 
and employees on the Vatican grounds, were quickly 
noted and widely publicized. 

Beginning Wednesday afternoon, the Pope had 
in quick succession, visited the apartment of his 
predecessor which had been sealed since the death 
of Pius XII, and gave brief, explicit instructions as 
to how it should be refurnished to fit his tastes. He 
had explored the Vatican grounds paying an unex- 
pected visit to the broadcasting station and other 
establishments on the grounds. He had summoned 
his principal collaborators within the Church's curia 
and indicated his policies and wishes, exhibiting an 
immediate understanding and intention of pursuing 
the customary methods of control at the nerve center 
of the Church. He had welcomed his immediate 
family at his table for dinner, and had continued a 
custom of smoking a cigarette after his meals. In all 
these minor ways was it indicated that a new Pon- 
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tificate, that of John XXIII was begun, and well 
begun. 

It would be far short of the mark to say that Venice 
and Italy generally were delighted with the election. 
In his patriarchal See, people could hardly restrain 
themselves in realizing that twice within six decades, 
the former palace of the Doges had been the step- 
ping stone to the chair of St. Peter. The President of 
the Italian Republic, the Honorable Giovanni Gron- 
chi, had hardly received the news when he sent a 
telegram of congratulations to the new Pope, assur- 
ing him "of the proud joy he had to be the bearer 
of the unanimous homage of the Italian people." 
And this was reflected generally in congratulatory 
messages from men as ideologically diverse as the 
leaders of the Demo-Christian party, the socialist 
Saragat and the Communist ex-mayor of Venice, 
G. Gianquinto. France felt it had a strong friend in 
the new Pontiff, a man whose secondary citizenship 
might properly be considered French. From Ger- 
many and Ireland, from Spain and Great Britain 
from near and far Asiatic nations, from Africa, Aus- 
tralia and the Americas came tokens of respect and 
joy. 

Russia, tiring of a strictly non-commital attitude, 
particularly in consideration of the rejoicing mani- 
fested in Poland and in Prague, at length announced 
the election, adding its firm hope that the new Pope 
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would stick to his pastoral occupations, leaving the 
field of politics to secular protagonists. From Pekin 
came the news that the delay in the election "after 
ten (sic) days of balloting has shown, it is believed, 
the severe battle raging between the opposing 
forces . . ." It eventually added: "The election of 
Cardinal Roncalli is a provisional compromise be- 
tween the different factions." And from Budapest it 
was learned that "the new Pope is of the kind of man 
who thought it not reasonable to conduct war against 
communism in a brutal manner, as, for example, 
Scelba, the Italian ex-minister of the Interior, or as 
Foster Dulles, but who says that the war against 
communism should be carried in the milieu of the 
worker classes." 

All week long feverish preparations occupied the 
Sanpietrini or Vatican workmen in bringing St. 
Peter's and the surrounding halls of the papal palace 
into the proper festive shape for the Coronation. 
"Quarto novembre!" the fourth of November the 
word went round. Impossible! was the first reaction. 
But possible it was. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the fourth of 
November, the feast of St. Charles Borromeo, Pope 
John XXIII arrived in the HaU of Vestments where 
he immediately began to don the papal Alb and stole, 
the mantel and the miter. Bowing to the tremendous 
crowd of priests, bishops and prelates whom he 
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joined in the Royal Hall, he mounted on the Sedia 
gestatoria, and was carried to the atrium or entrance 
to the great basilica of St. Peter. 

All of ecclesiastical Rome, representing the whole 
world, now joined the Pontiff in the most magnificent 
of processions Swiss guards and papal knights, 
priests and prelates of all the western and oriental 
rites, mitered bishops, abbots, and cardinals, all in 
their most colorful regalia, preceeded the Pontiff into 
the grandiose basilica, and down its spacious aisle. 

At the door-way, while the choir sang out in 
resplendent harmony the Tu es Petrus "Thou art 
Peter . . ." the Pope, crowned with the miter of 
the wool of gold, received the obedience of the 
Chapter of St. Peter's and the care-takers of the 
basilica. As he entered the great church, the choir 
swung into the Triumphal March of Longhi, and 
the joyous agglomeration of the faithful greeted him 
with an ovation of acclamation. The procession 
halted when the Pope arrived at the Chapel of the 
Blessed Trinity. He descended from the Sedia, and 
knelt before the Blessed Sacrament in prayer for 
several minutes. Then the cortege continued to the 
rear of the basilica, where, in the Chapel of St. 
Gregory the Great, the papal throne had been 
erected. Here he received the public homage and 
obedience of the cardinals in the presence of the am- 
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bassadors and representatives of the nations massed 
in a special tribune on the side. 

The Holy Father now intoned the Hour of Terce 
from the Roman breviary. While the priests and pre- 
lates continued with its intercession, he was dressed 
in the vestments for the solemn mass: the sandals, 
the cincture, the cross and stole, the chausable and 
other special garments. On his head was placed the 
precious miter and on his finger the ring of the fish- 
erman. He was assisted by the German Cardinal 
Wendel of Munich as ministering Deacon, and ac- 
companied by cardinals Tisserant, Canali and Ot- 
taviani. As the chant of Terce echoed to a close, 
Cardinal Canali signaled with the small silver orna- 
mented red baton, for the formation of the special 
procession. Three hundred archbishops, bishops, 
abbotts, and heads of religious orders then preceeded 
the Holy Father to the Main Altar under the Balda- 
chino of Bernini. In the course of this procession, 
the Sedia gestatoria was halted three times. And on 
each of these occasions, Monsignor Arnaud Fattin- 
nansi, the papal master of ceremonies, taking a 
handful of flax burnt it in a censor, singing out, each 
time with rising intonation: "Sancte pater, sic transit 
gloria mundi" "Holy Father, thus passes the world's 
glory!" 

At the foot of the altar, the Pope descended from 
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the Sedia and received the embrace of peace from 
the three junior cardinals of the order of priests, 
Cardinals Leger of Canada, Luque of Colombia and 
Garcias of India. Then, removing the miter, the 
Pope recited the Confiteor and prayers for the be- 
ginning of mass. Three cardinals from the dioceses 
adjacent to Rome Tisserant of Ostia, Aloisi-Masella 
of Palestrina, and Pizzardo of Albano chanted the 
respective Orations super Pontificem "over the Pon- 
tiff". And the first of these Cardinals placed the 
pallium, or stole, signifying his episcopal office, upon 
the new Pontiff's shoulders, saying: "Receive the 
pallium, the plenitude of your pontifical office, to 
the honor of almighty God, and of the most glorious 
Virgin Mary, His mother, and of the blessed apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Roman Church." 

The mass proceeded then with a pause for the 
final obedience performed with the kissing of the 
Pope's hand by the cardinals, patriarchs, prelates, 
bishops and abbots; and the procession to the tomb 
of the Apostle Peter where was intoned the Litany 
for the Coronation. The name of the Pope's special 
patron St. Charles Borromeo was inserted in this 
ritual as well as that of John XXIII, gloriously reign- 
ing. Next the Epistle and the Gospel of the mass 
were chanted first in Latin then in Greek to signify 
the unity of the Church. 

At the close of this ancient and sacred ritual, the 
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Pope imparted in most solemn fashion Ms triple 
blessing. After the recitation of the final gospel of 
the mass, he was transported on the Sedia, enthroned 
with miter and cope down the vast nave of the 
church and out into the piazza of St. Peter's. Here 
a crowd of over two hundred thousand people were 
assembled. They broke out into a wild frenzy of 
cheering. The tremendous papal procession marched 
up the Scala Regia on the right side of St. Peter's 
to the papal halls, finally appearing on the balustrade 
immediately above the entrance to the basilica. Here 
a throne had been set up and preparations made for 
television and radio recording of the magnificent 
event about to take place. 

About ten minutes to one, the great drape with 
the arms of the Holy Roman Church was placed on 
the balustrade of the loggia above the basilica. Next 
the Pontiff appeared and was seated on the papal 
throne, facing his cardinals and the vast throng 
standing in the piazza and swinging down the via 
Conciliazione as far as eye could see. The Pontifical 
Choir intoned the Corona aurea or Golden Crown. 
The cardinal deacon recited the oration: 

"Let us pray. Almighty and eternal God, the dig- 
nity of the priesthood and the author of our reign, 
give grace to thy servant, John, our Pontiff, fruitfully 
ruling Thy Church, so that he who by Thy clemency 
has been constituted and crowned the father of kings 
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and the ruler of all the faithful, may, at thy salutary 
disposition, govern all things well." 

Thereupon, the senior of the order of deacons, 
Cardinal Nicola Canali placed the triple-crowned 
tiara on the new Pontiff's head, in limpid voice, 
saying: 

"Receive the tiara with the three crowns; and 
know that you are the father of princes and of kings, 
the ruler of the world on earth, the Vicar of our 
Savior, to whom is all honor and glory, world with- 
out end. Amen." 

Rising in his place, Pope John XXIII then gave 
his benediction to the world. It was proclaimed in 
Latin and Italian by two assisting cardinals. And the 
crowd, rising from its knees, filled the air with a 
tremendous ovation of jubilee. 

Upon returning to the papal sacristy, the Pope 
took off the vestments of the mass. There he was 
surrounded by the members of the Sacred College, 
Cardinal Tisserant at their head. In classic, but neat 
and limpid Latin, the French prelate addressed the 
newly crowned Pontiff: 

"Most Holy Father: the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals on this most solemn occasion, offers you its full 
homage, and with the whole of its heart pours forth 
fervent prayer that as you take up the government 
of the bark of Peter, with the assistance of the 
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blessed Virgin Mary, you may be endowed with the 
plenitude of divine graces and gifts. 

"Do not let, most holy Father, the mighty weight 
of this most grave and ponderous office make you 
fearful. For you have been called to take it upon you 
at the beckoning of the Holy Spirit. Never will you 
be lacking in our daily and most affectionate co- 
operation, as most certainly daily do the prayers 
and supplications of the devout souls of all the faith- 
ful attend you. 

"For with more than the golden diadem with which 
you have just been crowned, holy Father do you 
surround us with joy and love. We follow you as 
our leader, and joined to you closely, we give you 
our assistance that all your sheep 'from the rising 
of the sun to the going down thereof may be re- 
turned to the one sheep-fold which is the Church; 
and that in Christ may be restored "the reign of 
truth and of life, the reign of sanctity and of grace, 
the reign of justice, love and peace." 

Visibly moved, Pope John XXIII received this 
proclamation of loyalty and support with dignified 
attention. He thanked the Sacred College with a 
most gracious acknowledgement. Then he turned 
himself affably and informally to the individual car- 
dinals, receiving their congratulations and thanks 
with the warmest affection. 
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The pontificate of Pope John XXIII was off to 
a most auspicious start. Between the closing of the 
Conclave and the coronation, the curiosity of the 
whole world had been aroused to a tremendous inter- 
est in the personality and the career of this seventy- 
six year old Italian who had risen from the soil of 
northern Italy to occupy the most eminent religious 
position in the world. Just who was this Angelo 
Giuseppi Roncalli, sometime of Sotto il Monte and 
Bergamo, now of Rome and the Vatican? 



Chapter 3 



"DIG MIO! ANGELING!' 



THE TINY VILLAGE of Sotto il Monte sits below 
the Roncola mountains on the rolling plains of 
Lombardy, close to the river Adda, several miles 
outside of Bergamo. It is of typical north Italian 
topography. The village square is dominated by the 
local Municipio or government building. It is set 
off by small, plaster-fronted houses, strung together 
as if crowding for protection from the elements or 
marauders, and indented here and there with a half 
dozen small shops. Off the square, running out into 
the open, tree-bedecked country like the spokes from 
the hub of a wheel, are several dirt roads. Each leads 
to a sturdy and substantial farmer's house. The coun- 
try round about is pleasant, redolent of wheat and 
corn, of vines and the simple produce that grants 
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the livelihood of the area's seventeen hundred inhab- 
itants. 

Some fifty yards down one of these dirt roads 
it is called the Via Bruscio stands a three-story, 
mud-brown stucco house. A faded sign marks it as 
the Cascina Colombera. It is the family home of 
the Roneallis, stout, substantial peasants, descended 
from those Bergamaschi toilers of the soil whose 
lineage trails back into the Middle Ages* This home 
was built by Giovanni Baptista Roncalli at the turn 
of the century to house his numerous family. A hard- 
working, even-tempered farmer, he had, with the 
aid of his pious and pleasant wife, Marianna Maz- 
zola, managed to rise from a poor share-cropper to 
become the proud owner of his own farm dominated 
by the spacious but modest Cascina. 

Here on the fifteenth of August, this past year, 
could be seen a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
dressed in resplendent cappa magna, following the 
small Marian procession winding through the by- 
ways of his native village. His attendance was the 
gift he made each year to his compatriots. Each 
August, for the past forty years, with few exceptions, 
he had come home to Sotto il Monte for a rest, and 
for the sheer joy that the quiet, modest Bergamas- 
chans afforded him. Frequently he celebrated mass 
in the little church in which he had been baptised; 
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and after mass, relapsing into the rough country 
accent of his youth, he talked to the children and 
their folks. He questioned them about the catechism, 
or about the crops. He consoled them or encouraged 
them. He grew to know them all by sight, and 
showed a delicate interest in their sorrows and joys, 
their problems and accomplishments. Many of these 
people were relatives of his. But one and all had 
long since lost the superficial awe inspired by his 
Eminence. To the younger generation he was Excel- 
lenza; to the older, Don Angelo. And to his sisters 
and brothers, Angelino little Angelo. 

To Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, Patriarch of Venice, 
the neighborhood of Sotto il Monte was the one 
place wherein he really was at home. In recent years 
he had hired the use of the villa belonging to the 
Scotti family for his vacation. It had a smaE chapel, 
and a fine workroom in which he could labor lei- 
surely at his historical interests. From the window 
of this study, his gaze could sweep over the whole 
of the Lombard plain, sloping down toward Brianza. 
He loved this country embraced by the little rivers 
called the Adda and the Brembo. He remembered 
going along the rivers' banks, as a child with his 
parents and brothers and sisters for an outing. He 
could recall little pilgrimages to Somasca with its 
souvenirs of Saint Jerome Miani, and the sanctuary 
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of the Madonna of the Woods, whose statue he had 
the pleasure of crowning in September, 1954, in the 
place of Cardinal Schuster, who was ill. 

Over beyond the mountains was the Abbacy of 
Pontida, and the Marian shrines of Bergamo, all 
sacred memories of this childhood, and of his days 
as secretary to Bishop Radini-Tedeschi, as a young 
priest: the Madonna of the Fields, the Madonna of 
Cornabusa, the Madonna of the Roses. 

Closer at hand was the small convent of the 
Franciscans of Baccanello. He could recall as a child, 
hearing the Angelus sounding at noon from its little 
tower; and running to remind his mother: "It's time 
to put the paiolo on the fire!" It was these and many 
more such memories that brought the distinguished 
cleric back to Sotto il Monte each year. 

For he had been born there in an old stone house, 
further up the road, on November 25, 1881. It was 
a cold and wet day. Yet his pious mother insisted 
that the infant be wrapped in the finest of baptismal 
bunting and taken out to church before the night 
was over. The little party had had to wait for the 
priest who showed some surprise if not reluctance 
at being accosted on so bad an evening. "We have 
been waiting a long time/' Giovanni Roncalli in- 
formed him. "We want him baptised this evening." 
His uncle Saverio who stood up for him is credited 
with having predicted that the boy would grow up 
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to be a priest. But in the cold and rain Ms father 
had doubts that he would grow up at all. Had anyone 
even jokingly suggested that the boy would one day 
be the Pope, he would have been laughed out of 
town. 

Angelo turned out to be a strong and sturdy young- 
ster. Of the thirteen Roncalli children, he was the 
third child, the first boy. It took all the ingenuity of 
his older sisters to keep him at his chores as he grew 
older, for he preferred to play with his cousins and 
the children from the village. At five, his father took 
him two leagues to Carvico, which had the nearest 
village school. "I'm handing my son over to you," 
he informed the local curate. "If he does not learn 
quickly enough, do not hesitate to help him with 
your birch rod." Here he was put to learning his 
ABC's, as well as to saying his prayers and mem- 
orizing his catechism under the tutelage of the local 
pastor. Monsignor Roncalli has himself attested to 
the effectiveness of this method: "It was with many 
a box on the ears" he confesses, "that grammar was 
pounded into my head." It was soon obvious that 
he was of a studious turn of mind, somewhat sensi- 
tive and a serious reader. In the straitened circum- 
stances in which the father worked, this development 
was not looked upon with full favor by the elder 
Giovanni, for he sensed he would get little assistance 
from the boy on the farm. Though not a good 
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scholar, and obviously favored by his pious mother, 
who saved special portions of food and dolci for 
him on his return from school, he showed sufficient 
promise by the age of eleven to warrant his enroll- 
ment in the minor seminary in Bergamo. The choice 
of studying for the priesthood was his own, for he 
had a natural piety, and was greatly attracted to the 
local priests who tended Sotto il Monte and the 
nearby villages. Besides it was one way of getting 
an education, and a good one. Bergamo had been 
blessed with energetic, far-sighted bishops to such 
an extent that the territory was known as a cradle 
for priests. 

The Italian school system then as now was strict 
and tough. At eleven years of age on entering the 
lower "ginnasio," the scholar was credited with a 
thorough course in grammar and the fundamentals 
of mathematics. He was set to studying Latin, to 
reading the // Cuore The Heart by Edmondo 
d'Amicis with its intriguing as well as touching epi- 
sodes of country and urban life, and to mastering the 
intermediate stages of arithmetic, geography, music 
and Italian composition. At fourteen he was ex- 
pected to read with sense and comment on Carducci 
and Pascoli, and to be ready to whet his teeth on 
Greek and a foreign language or two such as Spanish 
or French or German. He was considered ready for 
a good course in Italian history, stressing Etruscan 
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beginnings and the exploits of the early Roman Re- 
public, In conjunction with the latter, his Latin had 
proceeded to acquaint him with Caesar and Horace, 
with Cicero and Virgil and Ovid, as well as the 
Roman historians such as Tacitus and Sallust. He 
was also expected to master the elements of science, 
and to show some interest in art and music. Thus, 
upon entering the Liceo at seventeen, he could be 
exposed to philosophy and the literary masterpieces 
of Dante's Divina Commedia, Petrarch's Canzoniere 
and the literati of the Italian Renaissance. 

Bergamo was a city of churches, noted for its 
sacred music, and fine monuments. It was also the 
heart of a great Catholic social movement under the 
impulse of its bishop, Monsignor GuindanL Angelo 
Roncalli was thus treated to a rounded education 
that made of him a humanist in taste as well as an 
individual whose piety was solid and all-embracing. 
As he shot through his teens, the finer qualities of 
generosity and thoughtfulness exhibited themselves 
in full flower; as did also a talent for study. Thus 
at nineteen he was selected as a candidate to do his 
ecclesiastical studies in Rome. 

Entering the Eternal City, in 1900, the year of 
the Jubilee, Angelo Roncalli was a typical young 
seminarian from the north country, earnest, inquisi- 
tive, pious. He found the courses in theology, sacred 
scripture, and church history to which he now turned 
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himself interesting and challenging. The lectures 
were for the most part in Latin. In that department 
he was fully equipped; and he was also able to avail 
himself of the better supplementary readings in these 
disciplines in French and German as well as in his 
native Italian. 

The great metropolis of Rome he found intriguing 
and soul-satisfying, equal to the dreams and reveries 
he had had of it as the consequence of his earlier 
studies and reading. On free afternoons, he set 
about investigating its magnificent churches, strolled 
through the ancient Roman Forum, examined the 
Colosseum, the Arch of Constantine, the Baths of 
Caracalla, and the thousand and one other reminders 
of a culture that was part of his heritage as an Italian 
and the bed-rock of his earlier education. He was on 
hand, likewise, for the great religious functions cele- 
brated in St. Peter's, the Lateran, and St. Mary 
Major's. The reigning Pontiff, Pope Leo XIII, was 
hailed far and wide as an intellectual light of the 
age, who stressed the need for a sound philosophy 
by concentrating the attention of Catholic thinkers 
on the great accomplishments in understanding man 
and the universe achieved by the thirteenth century 
philosopher-theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas. But 
the Pope was also a man of the hour, devoting him- 
self to the social and economic problems of Italy as 
well as of the world. . 
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These were likewise the days succeeding the 
Risorgimento, and the unification of Italy, when the 
Popes in protest against the seizure of Rome by the 
Italian nationalists, kept themselves sequestered in 
the Vatican; and by a policy of "non expedit" it is 
not proper kept Catholics from participating in the 
politics of the Italian government. 

Living in Rome it was impossible for the maturing 
seminarian to be unaware of the currents of opinion 
among Catholics seeking to face up to the harass- 
ments visited on the church in Italy by an essentially 
anti-clerical government. Pope Leo XDI had con- 
tented himself with holding the line on the practical 
issues, while enunciating the principles of social and 
political justice as well as of Catholic action that 
reflected the Church's attitude toward the whole 
question of popular government. It would require 
the less ambitious but eminently practical directions 
of his successor, Pius X, to give them concrete form. 

Angelo Roncalli was in his third year of theology 
when in July, 1903, Leo XEH died. He was thus on 
hand for the tremendous events that accompanied 
the funeral of the Pontiff and the gathering of car- 
dinals for the election of a successor. As he followed 
each day's doings, he had not the slightest notion 
that some fifty-five years later it would be his turn as 
Patriarch of Venice to depart from his beloved dio- 
cese with a round-trip ticket in his pocket and a 
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re-assurance to his Venetians that he would return to 
them in a few weeks' time "dead or alive." For such 
had been the experience of Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, 
the Patriarch of Venice who found himself selected 
Pope on August fourth, 1903. What was indelibly 
impressed upon the young Bergamaschan's con- 
sciousness, however, was the independence of mind, 
and the speed with which the new Pope, though a 
peasant from the north of Italy, replaced the Italian 
nobleman who had been Pope Leo XIII. It was a 
lesson that would stand him in good stead, half a 
century later. 

In four years Angelo Roncalli had completed his 
course in theology. He was ordained a priest in the 
Church of Santa Maria on the Holy Hill by the vice- 
gerent of Rome, Monsignor Cappetelli on August 
tenth, that year. The next day he said his first mass 
at the shrine over the tomb of St. Peter, then jour- 
neyed back through Milan and Bergamo to Sotto il 
Monte. Amid his relatives and friends, to the uncon- 
cealed joy of the local parish priest, he celebrated his 
first solemn mass in the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, there, on the following Sunday. It was on this 
occasion that Don Angelo, receiving the congratula- 
tions of the ancient country doctor, Onorato Men- 
gotti, was told that he should set his ecclesiastical 
sights high, and aim at being Pope. It was a nice 
thing to be told; and was received with the amiable 
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jocosity of the spirit in which it was uttered. But the 
young priest had no more idea of becoming Pope 
than he had of being made the king of Italy. 

He returned to the Eternal City that fall to do a 
final year of theology, graduating the following sum- 
mer with his doctorate from the Pontifical Seminary 
of Rome. It was during the course of this year that 
he was urged to continue his studies and his prayer- 
ful attitude by the spiritual director of the clerical 
students, Padre Francesco Pitocchi, who seemed to 
see some great work cut out for this Bergamaschan 
cleric in the far future. 

The young priest had done exceptionally well in 
Rome. He was thus the choice of the new Bishop of 
Bergamo, Monsignor Giacomo Radini-Tedeschi as 
his secretary. Alert, intelligent, of incomparable 
energy, Monsignor Radini had been a member of the 
papal secretariat of state under Pope Leo XIII. He 
had likewise been closely associated with the works 
of Catholic social action that characterized the re- 
gion around Bergamo since as far back as 1878, 
when that city had served as host for the Third Great 
Catholic Congress. It was due at least in part to Ms 
efforts that the Bergamo region was noted as a model 
of Catholic Action in dealing with the social and 
economic problems being stirred up by the revolu- 
tionary ideologies then in the air everywhere in 
Europe. In connection with his efforts it was pointed 
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out that "At Bergamo, the Catholics reached the 
laboring classes earlier and in greater force than did 
the socialists." 

None other than Don Angelo Roncalli, writing 
the biography of Bishop Radini, years later, pointed 
out that Bergamo is Catholic because, after the Con- 
gress of 1878, it had a clear concept of the necessity, 
in the newly rising order consequent upon the indus- 
trial revolution, of preventing the Christian message 
from being snuffed out or suffocated by the conspir- 
ing efforts of socialism and liberalism. Men of excep- 
tional insight such as Nicolo Rezzara and Stanislao 
Medolago Albani, in perfect agreement of intention 
and of operation with a clergy formed in the school 
of great bishops such as Monsignor Guindani and 
Radini-Tedeschi, and with the co-operation of an 
ardent following of the laity, were the architects of a 
marvelous social instrument. Thus they were able to 
effectuate the renewal of an ancient fidelity, by re- 
conquering the people for the Catholic cause. 

It was an era in which all Italy was shaken be- 
tween the forces of liberal agnosticism, of demagogic 
wishfulness, and of threatening anti-clerical revolu- 
tion. But at Bergamo there was hope. For as one of 
the great protagonists on the Catholic side, in the 
midst of many crises was wont to say: "No matter 
what the evil that strikes, we have only to do four 
paces, and we are at Bergamo" meaning that for the 
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Catholics of Italy, in their greatest discomforts, there 
was always hope: "For there, everything attempted 
by the Catholics comes out well." 

Each year, the Bishop of Bergamo with his secre- 
tary attended the Semaines Societies or social study 
weeks held in various sectors of France. A close 
friend of Monsignor Tiberghien of Paris and of the 
Abbe Theillier of Poncheville, he took an active part 
in discussing problems faced by the church in dealing 
with all classes of society, but particularly the poor 
and exploited who were clamoring for social justice. 
Returning to his diocese, he proved a zealot, whose 
influence in these as well as in more strictly ecclesi- 
astical matters gradually spread throughout northern 
Italy and down to Rome. He had many friends 
among the Italian episcopate. He was a confidant of 
Monsignor Achille Ratti, librarian of the great Am- 
brosian Library at Milan and had known Monsignor 
della Chiesa before his election to be the Supreme 
Pontiff as Benedict XV. It was this man's vision that 
had been held up before Angelo Roncalli as a semi- 
narian. It was into this circle that he was now quickly 
introduced as secretary to the Bishop of Bergamo. 

To his ordinary tasks of travelling about the dio- 
cese, receiving visitors, and arranging for the Bishop's 
heavy schedule of confirmations and interviews, Don 
Angelo was also asked to add courses at the semi- 
nary in Church History, Apologetics, and eventually, 
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the study of the early Fathers of the Church, such 
as St. Ambrose of nearby Milan, St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. He was a born teacher, capable of inspir- 
ing men only several years his junior, with a keen 
appreciation of the long and difficult but adventure- 
some and glorious history of the institution for which 
they were preparing themselves. The fact that he had 
been a Roman student himself was a great factor in 
his favor as a lecturer. Nor did he fail to stress the 
tremendous part played by citizens of their native 
province in the long unfolding of the Church's 
history. 

He was careful to point out for them the fact 
mingled with legend in the stories told of St. Narno, 
Bergamo's first Bishop, who was said to have been 
ordained a priest by none other than St. Barnabas, 
the companion of the apostles. More trust-worthy, 
however, was the data pointing to the city's earliest 
martyr, St. Alexander, said to have been a tribune in 
the Theban Legion of the Roman army. It is prob- 
able that this saint suffered in the great anti-Christian 
persecution started under the emperors Galerius and 
Maximillian, and that he died in A.D. 287. It was 
in his name that the first cathedral of the city was 
consecrated, a splendid, fortress-like Christian ba- 
silica, richly endowed by the Lombard king Grimo- 
aldus (A.D. 671) as well as by Charlemagne at the 
turn of the ninth century. 
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Don Angelo Roncalli is remembered as an en- 
thusiast in the seminary at Bergamo. In class he 
whipped up the interest and the curiosity of his stu- 
dents by his own zest and jollity. He found time to 
further his knowledge of the area's archeological 
and literary monuments, on which were traced the 
vague beginnings of the region's magnificent, if at 
times, fearful history. Part of the province of Milan, 
Bergamo had always been a key factor in the eccle- 
siastical and political evolution of that part of Italy 
in closest contact with northern Europe. 

Of the many interests his association with Bishop 
Radini-Tedeschi had awakened in Don Angelo Ron- 
calli, one proved both lasting and providential. All 
of Bergamo reflects the tremendous spiritual fervor 
once breathed upon it in an episcopal visitation 
made by St. Charles Borromeo in 1575. Then the 
Cardinal of Milan, this young, inspiring ecclesiastic 
had been intent on introducing into the various dio- 
ceses in his province, the reforms in church organi- 
zation and piety that had been legislated by the 
Council of Trent. He had spent almost a year at 
Bergamo in the course of which he visited every 
parish, looked into each of its religious houses and 
churches, examined the spiritual and material status 
of its priests and laity, corrected abuses, and laid the 
foundations for the seminary that was to be a model 
of the Tridentine legislation. 
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In every corner of Bergamo and its environs, there 
was evidence of the whirl-wind of sanctity and good 
sense that had struck the area with St. Charles's 
visitation. But the true history of the saint's activities 
in Bergamo had never been properly written. For the 
records and documents were still encased in the forty 
neat boxes and portfolios in which they had been 
left by the Cardinal in his Cathedral archives in 
Milan. Besides in townships and local parishes, there 
were rescripts and recollections of the Cardinal's 
decisions that could round out the record of his 
doings, only a few of which had been haphazardly 
published by local antiquarians. Innumerable times, 
Bishop Radini had spoken of his desire to collect 
and publish all these documents which could give 
so invaluable an insight into the intimate story of 
the diocese. But his interminable interests in the 
works of Catholic Action, of social reform, of 
strengthening the spiritual foundations of Ms dio- 
cese never allowed him the leisure to so much as real- 
istically approach the project. 

Hence in his later days, he bequeathed the task 
to his enthusiastic secretary. Don Angelo had been 
making strides as an active historian. For the cen- 
tenary of the death of Caesare Baronius, the great 
sixteenth century church historian, whose Ecclesias- 
tical Annales by their fastidious accuracy had done 
so much to offset the evil effects of the anti-Catholic 
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propaganda consequent upon the Protestant revolt, 
he had prepared a brochure that appeared in 1908. 
He had also published articles for local Catholic 
periodicals on particular points of interest in the 
story of the diocese. 

Properly to orient Don Angelo's interests in St. 
Charles Borromeo, Bishop Radini had introduced 
him to Monsignor Achille Ratti, the custodian of 
the great Ambrosian Library in Milan, whose well 
known erudition would put the budding historian 
on the trail of essential documents related to the 
history of the Visitation of Bergamo in 1575. He 
likewise made contacts for him with the antiquar- 
ians and local historians round about the districts of 
Bergamo, whose assistance would be indispensable. 
Thus was begun the great project of editing that 
would consume his leisure hours during the next 
thirty years, and eventuate in the publication, be- 
tween the years 1936 and 1952, of five stout volumes 
of texts, notes and explanations as "The Acts of 
the Apostolic Visit of Saint Charles Borromeo to 
Bergamo in 1575." 

Meanwhile, with the instincts of a good working 
historian, Don Angelo had collected enough mate- 
rial on the charitable projects accomplished in the 
diocese to enable him to publish in 1912 a spacious 
volume under the title La Misericordia Maggiore 
The Greater Mercy. Nor was he slow in his classes 
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to point out to Ms students similar glories running 
through the ecclesiastical and secular annals of 
Bergamo. Bernado Tasso, the father of the poet 
Torquato had been born there. So had been the 
Jesuit Maflfei, author of a classic history of Italian 
literature. Bergamaschans likewise were the great 
paleographer, Cardinal Angelo Mai, and the oper- 
atic composer Donizetti. The accomplishments of 
these men and hundreds of their like were also the 
interests of Don Angelo himself represented by 
music, art, history, literature. They rounded out 
the expanding culture that was his. And he utilized 
his unfeigned interest to stimulate and inspire a 
similar development on the part of the young men 
facing him in the classrooms of the seminary. 

Of the many difficult and delicate problems to 
which he was exposed as secretary to the Bishop of 
Bergamo, none interested Don Angelo more than 
those dealing with the intricate matters of Catholic 
Action in the diocese and throughout the Italy of 
his day. Within the intimate circle of Bishop Radini's 
lay collaborators, none was more efficient or out- 
standing than Professor Nicolo Rezzara. For thirty 
years with the zeal of a true apostle and the foresight 
of a social revolutionary, he had laid the foundations 
for the solid formation of Catholic leaders and 
organizations that characterized the care for the 
laboring classes of Catholic Bergamo. Nor were his 
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difficulties and problems alone those encountered in 
fending off the activities of the socialists and revo- 
lutionaries. These were the days of great divisions 
even among Catholic leaders in Italy, when conser- 
vatives and moderates still favored the do-nothing 
policies of the upper classes, and reacted violently 
against the efforts and the theories of the liberal- 
minded activists on the Church's side. These were 
the times when a young leader named Don Luigi 
Sturzo was writing in La Croce di Constantino 
The Cross of Constantine: "We must give battle to 
the socialists, but with 'our own' forces and 'our 
own' ideas, which have not only a religious, but a 
social and a democratic value. If however, lining up 
behind the moderates, we support the activities of 
reaction, we shall be going counter to a complex of 
aspirations, and of a vitality which respond to the 
needs of the proletariat, and we shall lose the future 
for the Christian social forces." 

In October, 1904, Pope Pius X had granted per- 
mission for a Bergamaschan political candidate to 
stand for the Italian chamber of deputies despite the 
prohibitions of the "non expedit" Thus the advo- 
cate, Agostino Cameroni of the college of Treviglio 
had become the first Catholic deputy. In 1909 and 
again in 19 13 the support of Catholics was requested 
for a continuance of representation in the National 
Assembly. It was professor Nicolo Rezzara who 
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headed this movement. But he had gained the undy- 
ing enmity of the well-to-do among the practising 
Catholics of the region by a strike that he had or- 
ganized in favor of the workers of Ranica, which 
had lasted a month and a half in 1909, and had 
ended victoriously in the strikers' favor, with a rec- 
ognition of their right to associate, and their liberty 
to organize. 

In preparation for the political elections of 1913, 
Professor Rezzara, then president of the Diocesan 
Directorate for Catholic social institutions in Ber- 
gamo, had prepared a letter of policy for the Presi- 
dent of the Italian Catholic Electoral Union. Among 
the signatures to this letter is to be found that of Don 
Angelo RoncalU, a weighty supporter of the union. 
In this memorial it was strongly suggested that for 
candidates, only those Catholics should be selected 
who are politically alert and dedicated to sound prin- 
ciples of social and economic action. The reaction 
to this suggestion among the conservatives was vio- 
lent. At Rome, Rezzara's reputation and activities 
had frequently been questioned by the so-called 
moderates, who believed that he was reading far too 
liberal notions into the gradually evolving papal pol- 
icy of co-operation with national politics. Rezzara 
was accused of "running too fast," and of pushing 
too far the prudent directives of the Holy See in these 
matters. 
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At this crucial moment, the Bishop of Bergamo 
had betaken himself to the Eternal City with his 
secretary, just in time to prevent the condemnation 
of the man who had been responsible for the remark- 
able progress in social thought and action that char- 
acterized Catholics on the Lombard plains. Writing 
from Rome to his lay collaborator on the twenty- 
eighth of June, 1913, Bishop Radini reported: "In- 
dubitably there were those here who were seeking to 
bring our diocesan directory to harm, as acting con- 
trary to the papal directives. It is a supremely 
sorrowful situation. But I have not failed to supply 
information and to place the matter in its proper 
perspective . . ." 

Two years later, in February of 1915, and six 
months before the passing of the great bishop him- 
self, Don Angelo had the sad duty of attending the 
obsequies of Nicolo Rezzara. But the man had died 
on the threshold of sanctity, holding a crucifix in his 
hand and murmuring: "I am going to see the Pope, 
and my former bishop . . . May God bless us all, 
all ... We will see each other in Paradise." But Don 
Angelo also had the great satisfaction of hearing the 
man eulogized by even his political enemies. In the 
name of the minority on the Community Council of 
Bergamo, one of the members of the board, a social- 
ist lawyer named Gennati paid him this tribute: 
"This man has just finished his mortal career poor, 
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as in poverty he began it. He was an individual who 
had inaugurated a vast movement of ideas and inter- 
ests, and yet who never asked anything for himself. 
His was certainly a noble expression of faith, of force 
and of disinterestedness. Under this aspect, Professor 
Rezzara has taught things to men of all parties and 
of all faiths, for he has exemplified for them how a 
faith should be lived, how it should be professed and 
fought for." 

It was in such circumstances as a young priest, 
that Don Angelo Roncalli had his vision widened 
and ideals heightened. It was during these years that 
there grew upon him an appreciation for the hidden 
heroism of so many of his good people, and that 
furthered his determination to do everything in his 
power for the salvation of the people, for the service 
of the Church, and for the defense and spread of the 
Kingdom of God. 



Chapter 4 



'GOD'S TRAVELER' 



SEVERAL TIMES in the course of Ms long and 
arduous career Angelo Roncalli was heard to re- 
mark: "I never aspired to be more than a country 
priest in my own diocese." But from the very begin- 
ning of his life as a priest he was denied the consola- 
tion of that modest ambition. As secretary to Bishop 
Radini-Tedeschi, Don Angelo found himself hitched 
to a whirl-wind. The diocese of Bergamo which 
served as home-grounds for Mons. Radini's episcopal 
ministrations was of considerable proportions. It 
contained some four hundred and thirty thousand 
Catholics who were cared for in three hundred and 
fifty parishes. Its five hundred and twelve churches 
were served by eleven hundred and fifty diocesan and 
fifty-eight religious priests. It supported eight private 
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schools for boys and some thirty-four for girls, to- 
gether with a complement of over five hundred nuns, 
eighty-four brothers and some four hundred boys 
studying for the priesthood. This was a vast organi- 
zation. 

Under his bishop's guidance it had been Don An- 
gelo's task to take the measure of the spiritual well- 
being of the diocese, and to assist in the implemen- 
tation of various measures pursued by the zealous 
Monsignor in abetting the religious and moral zeal 
of his priests and people. A man of deep spiritual 
insight, Mons. Radini was not afraid of innovation. 
Hence he was continually seeking new techniques 
whereby to reach the inner consciousness of his 
charges, and stir them to the fervor and the activity 
that should be consequent upon their faith and con- 
victions as Catholics. He encouraged the apostolate 
of the press, in particular urging his pastors to in- 
augurate weekly parish bulletins and magazines. He 
believed in providing recreational facilities for the 
younger people, distinguishing carefully the needs of 
country and urban life. Nor was he unaware of the 
great religious value invested in the ecclasiastical 
monuments of which his diocese was possessed. 

Bergamo's cathedral had been rebuilt in 1689. 
The present structure had originally been the parish 
church of San Vincenzo, the city's primitive cathe- 
dral having been destroyed by the Venetians in 1561 
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because of the use of it as a fortress made by the 
Visconti, the Turriani and the Suardi families in the 
innumerable wars that plagued northern Italy all 
during the later Middle Ages. 

Dedicated in honor of Saint Alessandro, the cathe- 
dral was a splendid monument of Italian art and 
devotion. It housed paintings by Tiepolo, Ferrari, 
Moroni, and Palma di Giovine. It was crowned with 
a cupola of unusual size, and contained an octagonal 
baptistry formed of eight pieces of precious red 
marble (rosso antico) the work of Giovanni da 
Compioni. Here the Bishop loved to pontificate at 
the solemn liturgical functions that filled the church's 
calendar. And it was Don Angelo's duty unobtru- 
sively to see that the masters of ceremonies and the 
sacristans performed their tasks in such fashion that 
his excellency the bishop could always be proud of 
the exactness and the amplitude with which the wor- 
ship of God was carried out in his cathedral. He was 
likewise greatly interested in the church's music, and 
rejoiced to see the interest aroused in the local choir- 
master by Pope Pius X's Motu proprio On Ms own 
proposal dedicated to that discipline. 

Accompanying his bishop on his official visitation 
of the local parishes, Don Angelo had the opportun- 
ity to indulge his interest in the history and apprecia- 
tion of Bergamo's older churches. For the city 
boasted of some of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
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edifices in all the world Santa Maria Maggiore, 
where were to be found the excellently sculptured 
tombs of Cardinal Longo and the princes Alexander 
and Collonei; St. Alessandro in Colonna with its ex- 
quisite "Last Supper" by Collegiano; San Andrea, 
San Bartolomeo, Santa Maria del Sepolero, each 
with an intriguing tradition. As a young student in 
the seminary Angelo Roncalli had familiarized him- 
self with these sources of inspiration. As a tutor in 
the major seminary, he had found the archeological 
remains, the paintings, and the other reminders of 
Bergamo's earlier catholic glories a gripping asset in 
spurring the ideals and widening the horizons of the 
aspiring clerics looking to him for inspiration and 
information. 

In all these interests, Don Angelo was greatly en- 
couraged by the bishop. But he was also carried to 
farther frontiers. For the diocese of Bergamo was 
hardly a match for the talent and genius of its Bishop. 
Yet his interests in the economic and social problems 
of the hour were no mere diversion. For despite the 
solid catholic faith of the majority of his people, the 
political troubles visited upon northern Italy in the 
wake of the Risorgimento had not left Bergamo un- 
touched. Nor despite its considerable commercial 
and industrial importance was this capital of the 
northern Lombard province free from the revolution- 
ary social ideas then running through Europe like 
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wild-fire. It was a region rich in minerals, chiefly 
iron. It had quarries of choice marble. But its peas- 
antry were for the most part still share-croppers, and 
the new industries had merely imported the long 
hours and miserable working conditions current all 
over Europe. Hence revolt was in the air. Unfortu- 
nately the Church was considered by an articulate 
minority as a legitimate target, since it represented 
an ancient and immobile vested interest. 

It was to combat this notion, and to out-manoeu- 
ver the socialists that Bishop Radini-Tedeschi had 
turned to French Catholicism for inspiration in his 
social thinking. He had naturally encouraged his 
young secretary to follow his lead. Hence from his 
earliest years, Don Angelo could not help having a 
penchant for the culture and the intellectual orienta- 
tion that came from France. It was a happy circum- 
stance, the fruits of which would stand him in good 
stead throughout his career. It was likewise thus that 
a basic interest in the poor, in the lot of the laborer, 
in the alleviation of distress for the misguided and 
the downtrodden that was his as a priest, was now 
magnified and made actual, despite the fact that he 
was not engaged in the day to day, pastoral activities 
of a curate or a parish priest. 

No mere theorist or talker, Bishop Radini, as we 
have seen in a pervious chapter, not only encouraged 
actionists among the laity, but used the full force of 
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his ecclesiastical finesse in protecting them against 
the intrigues of friends and the treachery of foes. It 
was here in particular that his example and coaching 
was of greatest benefit to the maturing young ecclesi- 
astic who was his secretary. His ten years with Bishop 
Radini gave Don Angelo Roncalli the awareness and 
the polish that later helped to make him a most suc- 
cessful diplomat as well as a suave and sincere 
churchman. They taught him how to combine the 
intellectual zeal of a teacher and a scholar with the 
piety of a good priest and the graciousness of a popu- 
lar prelate. They provided him with an acquaint- 
anceship with many of the leading ecclesiastical 
figures of the period, from Rome, where the friend- 
ships of his seminary days were widened to include 
the officials of the Vatican, to all of northern Italy 
and France, including a visit to the Marian shrine at 
Lourdesin 1912. 

The summer of 1914 was to prove a climactic 
period in the thirty-three-year-old cleric's life. War 
was in the air. But of more immediate interest to 
Don Angelo was the fact that his patron and guide, 
Mons. Radini-Tedeschi lay dying, his great work of 
ecclesiastical and social reform not half done. One 
of the last tasks he had confided to his secretary was 
seeing a "Catechism of the Theory and Practice of 
Catholic Action," through the presses. The bishop 
himself did not live to see its publication, for before 
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the summer was ended he had passed on to his eter- 
nal reward. 

His successor, Mons. Marelli did not abandon the 
competent ecclesiastic who had proven himself so 
strong a support for the late episcopal incumbent. 
However, with Italy's involvement in World War I, 
the young priest, despite his position and his grow- 
ing eminence found himself mobilized as a sergeant 
in the medical corps. It was part of a childish pattern 
whereby the essentially anti-clerical politicians in 
formerly Catholic countries found a way of avenging 
themselves on the Church by disregarding the canons 
of clerical immunity. It was part of a wholly short- 
sighted policy in the national perspective, allowing 
the exigencies of war to outweigh the necessities and 
prerogatives of spiritual ministration and divine cult. 
But it was a common feature in Europe. The young 
priest, by nature and heredity an ardent patriot, sub- 
mitted. He joined his regiment, and left for the 
Austrian front. Partially to disguise his youthful 
looks, but also to enforce the weight accorded to his 
sergeant's stripes, he grew a mustache. In pictures 
preserved from his military days, he can be seen to 
have cut quite a dashing figure in cape and cap and 
puttees. 

The fortunes of war not favoring Italian hopes or 
ambitions, Father Roncalli's outfit was returned to 
home territorial duties after the disaster at Capo- 
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retto. Back in Bergamo, the former secretary to the 
bishop was promoted. He exchanged his sergeant's 
stripes for the insignia of a Chaplain, and threw him- 
self into the tasks incumbent upon arranging for the 
spiritual welfare of the military hospitals and the 
staging areas scattered through the province. He 
soon became a familiar figure in the great clinics of 
Banco Sede, Orfanotrofio, and the Clementina. He 
was appointed clerical adviser to the office of Civil 
Mobilization, and took an active part in setting up 
mass for the soldiers at Santo Spirito, and then for 
the students at Saint Bartolomeo's. 

When the war ended, Don Angelo returned to the 
confines of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Bergamo. 
But his vision and his interests had been vastly ex- 
panded by his contact with the military. Particularly 
had he become aware of the concrete problems fac- 
ing families and young people in daily living. 
Encouraged by the new bishop, he now founded in 
Bergamo a "student's house," or center for younger 
scholars attending the public schools who were fre- 
quently in need of temporal, and always in need of 
spiritual, assistance. He was successful in breaking 
down the barriers of secular opposition to have 
classes in religion introduced into the normal 
schools. He inaugurated a series of lectures on cul- 
tural and religious subjects in the so-called People's 
University. He became an indispensible collaborator 
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in directing the Union of Catholic Women. He 
founded the first circle of young Catholic University 
Women in the city and in the diocese. And he stood 
sponsor to the Student's Union of St. Alessandro, 
which was to prove one of the boasts of Bergamo. It 
was in connection with the latter, that he placed a 
full-length mirror at a strategic angle in the door-way 
of the Palazzo Asperti, beneath which was inscribed 
in Latin, "Know Thyself," to remind students to 
check up on their appearance before going out. 

Though, with the exception of his stint with the 
military, his own apparel was always the plain, 
priestly black, he was a sensitive dresser, conscious 
of making a proper appearance. It was on this ac- 
count that stories are told of his visits as bishop and 
cardinal to Sotto il Monte, when he would receive 
the priests of the area in their ordinary dress. No- 
ticing that one of his frequent callers was always 
unshaven, with characteristic astuteness, Mons. Ron- 
calli one day produced a razor with the words: "I 
just happen to have come across this extra razor 
would you like to have it, Reverendo?" And to an- 
other whose collar had seen neither laundry nor 
starch in years, he handed a handful, saying: "These 
are getting a bit tight for me, Reverendo, but I think 
they will do very well for you.'* 

Under Bishop Marelli he was made an honorary 
canon of the cathedral chapter, then a domestic 
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prelate to his holiness Pope Benedict XV. But for all 
his local eminence, he was not noticeably ambitious. 
Of even temperament, with a keen sense of humor, 
and an ability to adopt modernizing customs without 
lowering his clerical ideals, he was still extremely 
devoted to his home at Sotto il Monte, and his par- 
ents and friends there. He was a frequent visitor, 
always delighted to have his mother spoil him with 
her special dishes for her priest son. He encouraged 
the construction and embellishment of the family 
home, the present Cascina Colombera, and he spent 
long evenings with the parish priest, discussing Ital- 
ian politics or poetry, or the vicissitudes of the 
Church in various corners of the world. 

He was on hand for festivities within the family, 
baptizing a spate of nieces and nephews, encourag- 
ing neighborhood youngsters to heighten their ambi- 
tions. But most of all, he loved to talk with his father, 
particularly in the soft of the Italian evening, with 
the day's work done and the country-side calm 
reflecting the peace of the mountains above it. He 
enjoyed the dignified manner with which this aging 
farmer could discuss the crops and the weather, the 
currents of Italian politics and their bearing on the 
peasants of the Lombard plain. He was always 
touched at the older man's deep piety and impreg- 
nable respect for the sacerdotal character of his 
priest son. Don Giovanni would admit with peasant 
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honesty that the first indications of a studious turn 
in young Angelo had not pleased him. But he had 
felt no reluctance in seeing him off to the seminary 
at Bergamo despite the fact that he would have been 
most useful to the family by taking his rightful place 
on the farm. Nor in his shrewd intelligence would he 
have been put out to hear the bon mot attributed to 
his clerical diplomat son, years later. "In Italy," the 
Apostolic Nuncio is reported to have admitted, 
"there are three ways of wasting money on drink, 
on gambling, and on agriculture. My father chose 
the least interesting of them agriculture." 

Since his return from the army, Don Angelo Ron- 
calli had been entrusted with the delicate task of 
serving as spiritual director of the seminary. It was 
in a sense the most important position within the 
bishop's province. For while in local prestige it was 
negligible, in fact it meant that he was directly re- 
sponsible for the vocation and spiritual formation of 
some two hundred young men on their way to the 
altar as priests. He it was who had to set the tone for 
their spiritual outlook, teaching them authentic 
methods of prayer and meditation, enhancing the 
solid inner conviction of God's presence and God's 
grace within them, and disabusing them of false 
piety and the temptation to accept the superficiality 
of religiosity for honest progress in the spiritual life. 
It was his duty to weed out false vocations, to en- 
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courage the waverer, and in the end to decide who 
was apt and who was not fit to take up the burdens 
of the priestly life. 

The fact that he received this assignment signified 
the Bishop's conviction that in Don Angelo he had 
a man of deep and solid piety. Coming so soon after 
his tour of duty with the rough and realistic life of 
the military, the appointment could very well mean 
that his spiritual as well as cultural maturity was 
obvious to all of his associates. 

Meanwhile, the post-war years were not easy on 
Bergamo. The social and economic unrest charac- 
teristic of Italy manifested itself in this province so 
affected by the fortunes of the great industrial com- 
plex that was Milan. Nor were Bishop Marelli or his 
charges left unbothered by the currents of unemploy- 
ment and the fluctuations of the local markets that 
so drastically hampered recovery from the effects of 
the war. The land was over-run with agitators, mostly 
of a socialist or communist bent, many of whom had 
been prisoners of war in Austria or Germany, and 
had there been infected by the ruthless propaganda 
of the bolshevik and other revolutionary currents. 

Thus it was that Pope Benedict XV in March of 
1920 felt constrained to address a special letter to 
the Bishop of Bergamo and his people, exhorting 
them to keep faith with the tried and true Christian 
principles of economic and social reform, and warn- 
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ing them against wild and bizarre tendencies on the 
part of new agitators and theorists. He pointed to the 
teachings of Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII's charter of 
the rights of the workingman, and to more recent Vat- 
ican documents and directives as the proper source 
for direction and inspiration in coming to grips with 
the difficulties of the age. And he recalled Berga- 
maschans generally to the glorious fidelity to the 
Church and its programs that had characterized 
former generations. 

It was as a consequence of the discussions and 
negotiations involved in the preparation and recep- 
tion of this document that Mons. Marelli became a 
frequent visitor with the Holy Father. In the course 
of one of their conversations, Benedict XV brought 
up his anxiety over another problem that having to 
do with the progress of the Propagation of the Faith. 
The horrible losses caused to the Church during the 
war years, and the current ideological revolutions 
which seemed to be so swiftly reducing whole sec- 
tions of the world to a crude atheistic barbarism 
weighed heavily on the Pope's conscience. To deal 
with the work for conversion of pagan peoples, a 
special Congregation exists in the Papal Curia. It is 
called the Propaganda Fide and it supervises the far 
flung missionary enterprises of the Church. But be- 
sides teachers and preachers of the Gospel, the work 
is usually badly in need of resources. Keeping reli- 
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gious men and women in the field requires a great 
deal of money. And despite the traditional generosity 
of Catholics the world over, the income of this Con- 
gregation in the immediate post-war years was far 
from adequate. 

The Holy Father explained to the Bishop of Ber- 
gamo that on the organizational side, Propaganda 
Fide was well staffed under the competent manage- 
ment of the Redemptorist Cardinal Van Russom. But 
what he felt was needed was a shake-up in the local 
and national societies whose primary function was 
supplying prayers and monetary offerings for the 
work of the Congregation. Here he felt that new 
blood was necessary. Despite his reluctance to lose so 
valuable an assistant, the Bishop of Bergamo pro- 
posed the name of Mons. Angelo Roncalli as quite 
possibly the man for whom His Holiness was seeking. 
Benedict XV was delighted. 

In the early days of 1921, Mons. Angelo Roncalli 
was summoned to Rome. The call was made at the 
instance of the Holy Father himself. For the Berga- 
maschan prelate was no stranger to Benedict XV. 
They had met frequently when the Pope was still 
Cardinal della Chiesa, and the monsignor was secre- 
tary to Bishop Radini. To the newly arrived ecclesi- 
astic, Pope Benedict explained what was in his mind. 
He wanted the forty-year-old churchman to break 
away from the staid and obsolete ways of the pres- 
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ent organizations, and little by little to prepare the 
way for a centralized committee that could effectively 
supervise the work of individual societies and na- 
tional efforts for the missions. 

It was with this in mind, the Pontiff informed his 
visitor, that he had caused the seat of the ancient 
and honorable Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith to be removed from Lyons in France to 
Rome. He was fully aware of the magnificent ac- 
complishments of this French enterprise, and of its 
German, Spanish and similar counter-parts. But 
times were changing, and new approaches were 
called for. In particular he wanted to abolish the 
narrow nationalist approach that had characterized 
too many missionary efforts of the past, and to put 
the Church's evangelization efforts on a truly inter- 
national and therefore catholic plane. To do this it 
would be necessary to discover new resources, and to 
gain closer control of older sources of revenue. 

Gently he warned the new man of obstacles on the 
part of older incumbents that could only be over- 
come by charity and patience. But he was definite in 
his desire that Mons. Roncalli should get out into 
the field and see for himself the centers in Italy and 
in Europe of the organizations he was to refashion. 
"You will be a Corriere di Dio" God's Traveller 
the Pope assured him. Then benignly he dismissed 
him with his blessing. 
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From the moment he heard of the project, Mons. 
RoncalE realized that it was no easy assignment. For 
heading the current society was a committee; and 
steering the committee was a commission of veteran 
die-hards set in their antiquated ways. To them, he 
knew, he would be a new man and to seasoned 
Romans, a man from the country, from a relatively 
obscure diocese, with little if any experience. But he 
had a commission from the Holy Father whose con- 
fidence in him must now be justified. Hence he set 
about his new duties with a complacent air, but with 
a determination that was impervious to the criticism 
of the opposition, and patient but unyielding in over- 
coming obstacles. 

Appointed first a member of the Superior General 
Council for the Work of the Propagation, Mons. 
Roncalli was soon advanced to the presidency at the 
instance of the Holy Father. 

In consultation with Cardinal Van Russom and 
members of the Propaganda Fide, he drew up some 
general considerations preliminary to a re-organiza- 
tion of the central body of the council. Then he took 
to the road in compliance with the Holy Father's 
wishes. He visited Lyons whose century-old associa- 
tion had been so indispensable a support to France's 
foreign missionary enterprises. Then he travelled on 
to Paris, Brussels, Holland, Strasbourg and Munich. 
He covered northern Italy from Venice to Bologna, 
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Milan, Turin and Genoa, then headed south to 
Ravenna, Benevento, Naples and Palermo. Every- 
where he went he managed to overcome opposition 
and to win over the majority of local directors by his 
charm, and by his careful suggestion regarding the 
Holy Father's wishes. 

The work was hardly well started, when its initi- 
ator Pope Benedict XV died. Preaching his funeral 
oration at Castelgondolfo in January, 1922, Mons. 
Roncalli had no need of feigning sorrow. He had lost 
a close mentor and inspiring supporter. But in his 
successor, Pius XI, the Cardinal Achille Ratti of the 
Ambrosian Library, Mons. Roncalli had an old and 
interested friend in complete agreement with the new 
enterprise. Thus when the new statutes for the Cen- 
tral Council for the Work of the Propagation of the 
Faith were finally spelled out, they were quickly ap- 
proved by the Holy See. And when on May third, 
1922, in the great hall of the Apostolic Chancery, 
a solemn commemoration was made of the First 
Centenary of the original Association, seven cardi- 
nals were on hand to congratulate Mons. Roncalli 
on the accomplishment of the organization. Their 
presence attested to the progress that had been made 
in the short year of his incumbency. The celebration 
centered round a mission exhibit detailing the history 
of the work. And it was Mons. Roncallf s pleasant 
duty, in a well integrated lecture to outline what he 
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termed "The Greatest Opportunity for the Catholic 
Religion in the Twentieth Century" the work of the 
missions, and their support on a diocesan and re- 
gional basis. In tracing the history of the pious 
associations for the support of the work of propa- 
ganda, he pointed to the fact that in the course of a 
century the offerings had risen from 2,000 lire to 
20,000,000 annually. Nor did he fail to emphasize 
the work accomplished in recruiting missionary vo- 
cations and in soliciting the prayerful support of the 
Catholic people generally. The affair turned out to 
be a triumph, marking the fact that Mons. Roncalli 
had arrived at that competence expected of an 
ecclesiastic rising in the Vatican service. 

But in actual fact, it affected him very little. For 
despite his comings and goings, and the intricate 
negotiations in which he was involved in his attempt 
to re-organize the council and the various committees 
for the support of the missions, he had made up his 
mind that, in no matter what situation he might find 
himself, he was first and foremost a priest. And it 
was the function of a priest to dispense the coin of 
God's Kingdom, through grace in prayer, in the 
sacraments and in the spiritual works of mercy. 
Hence he showed himself continually ready to 
preach, to hear confessions, to give retreats and 
spiritual exercises to individual groups. 

As a preacher, his reputation was mounting, par- 
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ticularly as a result of the stir his great sermon on 
"The Eucharist and the Blessed Virgin" had made 
during the Eucharistic Congress at Bergamo in 
1920. As a kind and competent confidant, as well as 
confessor, he was now well established in the better 
Roman circles. Yet somehow or other, he always 
found the time to lend a hand with parochial chores, 
particularly in the Parish Church of Castelgondolf o 
and in the company of Mons. Bugarani, when he was 
at home in Rome. Finally, in 1924 he consented to 
teach a course in Patrology at his alnaa mater, the 
Pontifical Seminary of the Lateran, acknowledging 
with his wry humor, the fact that he was beginning 
to grow a bit rusty in his intimate acquaintance with 
the Fathers of the Church. 



Chapter 5 



APOSTOLIC DIPLOMAT 



THE SPECTRE OF REVOLT AND REVOLUTION that 

haunted Europe in. the early twenties hovered in 
particular over the Balkan countries. There the effect 
of the Bolshevist success in Russia and the anarchis- 
tic tendencies of radical thinkers and agents found 
thousands of willing prospects. In Bulgaria in par- 
ticular the mixture of nationalities and religions 
together with the pre-war oppression of the ruling 
classes had led to frightful disorders. Catholics of 
both the Latin and the Oriental rites being in the 
minority were the subject of continual disparagement 
if not of persecution. It was an area where a bolster- 
ing of morale was needed; where it was felt that an 
energetic representative of the Holy See on the spot, 
who could deal with religious problems with supreme 
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delicacy, might make a difference in stemming the 
Catholic losses; might even make some remote 
preparation for an eventual union of the churches. 
This last consideration was a dream, but as a goal it 
could not be left out of consideration. 

For this assignment early in the year 1925, Car- 
dinal Tacci, the Prefect of the Oriental Congregation, 
suggested the name of Mons. Angelo Roncalli to 
Pope Pius XI. As far as the pontiff was concerned, 
the Prefect could not have chosen a likelier candidate. 
The monsignor from Bergamo had made his mark 
in Rome. Not only had he been singularly successful 
in revitalizing the organizations in aid to the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, but he had proved himself a 
valuable asset to the colony of Roman officials whose 
tasks are carried out within the shadow of the Vati- 
can. He was affable, competent, enterprising, without 
being overly ambitious. He was considered of solid 
piety. He was known to possess a fine mind given to 
study and cultural pursuits despite the distracting 
nature of his activities as an organizer for the Propa- 
gation. Besides, he was a fair linguist who with a 
little coaching could do something with the lan- 
guages. All of these qualities would be necessary if 
he were to be successful in Bulgaria. 

On March third in an official announcement from 
the Vatican, Monsignor Angelo Roncalli was preco- 
nised Titular Archbishop of Aeropolis. The news 
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caused considerable stir, for it meant that he was to 
be consecrated an archbishop, but it mentioned no 
diocese to whose principal archbishop or cardinal 
he was to be given as an auxiliary or co-adjutor, nor 
did it designate the particular function to take care 
of which he was being so extraordinarily honored. 
Thirteen days later, his appointment as Apostolic 
Visitor to Bulgaria was revealed. Knowing church- 
men among his friends and acquaintances, while 
offering him sincere congratulations, were not cer- 
tain as to whether or not to add condolences, for the 
assignment was considered particularly difficult. 

Meanwhile, however, the archbishop-designate 
had his hands full making arrangements for his 
consecration which took place on the nineteenth of 
March, the Feast of St. Joseph, in the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo on the Corso. Cardinal Tacci him- 
self was the consecrator, assisted by Mons. Palica, 
the Vicegerent of Rome, and Mons. Marchetti-Sal- 
vaggiani, a member of the secretariat of the Propa- 
ganda Fide, as co-consecrators. From Bergamo a 
delegation of his clerical friends including the Bishop 
came to the Eternal City to participate in the splen- 
did ritual, as well as to felicitate their compatriot 
upon the reception of such advanced ecclesiastical 
honors. From Sotto il Monte, came his father and 
mother, his sisters and brothers and a group of rela- 
tives awed by the dignity of which their "Angelino" 
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was being advanced. The day following his consecra- 
tion, he said his first mass as Bishop with his family 
in attendance over the tomb of the Apostle St. Peter 
in the grotto of the Vatican basilica, just as he had 
done, as a newly ordained priest, some twenty years 
earlier. That same morning the whole group were 
received in audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
whose display of affection for the new archbishop 
was both touching and genuine. 

A glance at the daily papers would have informed 
the new Apostolic Visitor that the assignment in Bul- 
garia was no sinecure. But he well realized that the 
honor and the satisfaction with which his preceding 
career had just been crowned by his elevation to the 
archiepiscopal dignity, were meant as an indication 
of the Holy Father's recognition of his zeal and 
earnestness. Yet the responsibility thereby entailed 
was likewise great and pressing. A glance at a por- 
trait of the new archbishop, however, will reveal 
the fact that at forty-four he was a man of consider- 
able maturity, of a handsome and self-possessed ap- 
pearance. 

He was not unaware of the political situation in 
the troubled land to which he was assigned as the 
representative of the Holy See's spiritual and pa- 
ternal interests. But the reassurances of friends in 
the Congregation for Oriental Rites and the confi- 
dence placed in him by both the Holy Father and the 
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Prefect of that august body, Cardinal Tacci, gave 
him the courage to accept the assignment as an ad- 
venture and a challenge. 

At the moment Bulgaria was in the midst of what 
might have easily turned into a revolution. Several 
members of the government had been assassinated 
during the previous weeks. In the National Assembly 
the Minister of the Interior had been openly attacked 
by the opposition parties over the death of Deputy 
Miliff . Internally the country was split four ways. On 
the purely political plane, there were the conserva- 
tive elements supporting the monarchy against a 
vigorous revolutionary party itself splintered be- 
tween the Bolshevik subversives and various units of 
anarchists. Their one common feature was a strong 
anticlerical determination. But they were hopelessly 
confused over the question of Pan-Slavism. 

Another formidable dividing influence was re- 
ligion. The vast majority of Bulgarians were Ortho- 
dox; but there was an almost complete disagree- 
ment between the National Synod which was lay- 
dominated, and the National Council of Bulgarian 
bishops which looked to their Patriach for rule and 
guidance. 

Meanwhile, scattered in small colonies through- 
out the nation, were a considerable number of 
Catholics belonging to both the western and the 
oriental rites. Those of Latin descent were a remnant 
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of those Bogomiles or Paulician heretics of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century whose descendants in 
the seventeenth century had been converted by Fran- 
ciscan friars from Bosnia. They had been severely 
persecuted under Turkish rule. This had resulted 
in a strong reform movement among them in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. By 1925, there 
were still some 16,500 of these Catholics in Nico- 
polis and Sofia, and another 24,500 in Phillipopolis. 
Their parishes were conducted by Capuchins and 
several other Latin congregations of priests and 
nuns, mostly French in origin. 

Besides, at the close of the Crimean War, some 
60,000 former orthodox Bulgarians had submitted 
to Rome. Pope Pius IX had provided them with an 
Archbishop of their own, Mgr. Joseph Sokolsky. 
But the internal hatred felt for these Catholics had 
brought their numbers down to less than 6,000 scat- 
tered throughout the country by the end of World 
War I. They were governed by an Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator in Sophia. 

Despite the general distrust of Rome among the 
majority of the orthodox religious leaders, a certain 
kindly feeling of gratitude was felt toward the Holy 
See in these years after the first world war. For the 
Pope's representatives had successfuly persuaded the 
peace-negotiators to hasten the conclusion of the 
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Bulgarian treaty, and to lighten the reparation de- 
mands made against the country as an axis power. 

All in all, Mons. RoncalH recognized the situation 
into which he was now headed as complicated and 
difficult. Fully aware of the opposition into which 
he would run, the Holy See had at first appointed 
him solely an Apostolic Visitor to the Catholics of 
Bulgaria of both Rites. But in the instructions he 
received from the papal secretary of state he was 
encouraged to feel out the government's attitude 
eventually towards a regularization of his position as 
an Apostolic Delegate. 

Departing for his new assignment early in April, 
1925, Mons. Roncalli took up residence in Sofia, 
close to the Catholic pro-Cathedral of St. Joseph. 
He had already begun to study the language in the 
hope of achieving a representative knowledge of it 
for conversational purposes as well as for a true 
grasp of the culture and history of the country. 

In the course of his first year as Apostolic Visitor 
he made it his business to visit every section of the 
country where Catholics were located. He showed 
himself interested in everyone he met, in all their 
problems and difficulties. He made a great effort to 
understand the age old enmities between the Ortho- 
dox and the Catholics, and went out of his way to 
meet representatives of the different factions in the 
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dissident churches. Though his position was not offi- 
cially acknowledged by the government, he found 
himself warmly welcomed by the royal family and 
most of the ruling officials. He was considered a 
splendid addition to the circle of foreign ministers 
and representatives. Thus by the early part of 1928, 
he was able to encourage the leaders of both the 
Latin and the Oriental rites in Sofia to inaugurate 
a solemn mass commemorating the Pope's corona- 
tion anniversary. Not only was the Apostolic Visitor 
able to guarantee the presence of a glittering gather- 
ing of notables for the mass in St. Joseph's, but he 
was able to deliver a discourse in Bulgarian, with 
extracts in French and Italian. Among the guests 
was the princess Eudoxia, sister to King Boris, as 
well as the Speaker of the Bulgarian Assembly and 
the whole of the diplomatic corps. 

The Apostolic visitor's reputation in Sofia was 
further enhanced by the immediate hand he took in 
alleviating the sufferings that followed the terrible 
earth-quake that devastated the country in mid- April, 
that same year. In Phillipopolis alone some 4,000 
families lost their homes. Newspaper accounts de- 
scribe the whole population of over one hundred 
thousand people dashing out into the street at 9 p.m. 
on the eighteenth of April with the first great tremor, 
convinced that the Day of Judgment had arrived. 
With generous gifts from the Holy See as well as 
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other agencies, the Apostolic Visitor helped to or- 
ganize a vast relief mission; and by his personal calm 
and comforting presence, he did much to restore 
tranquility. 

A token of the esteem in which Mons. Roncalli 
was held by the majority of Bulgarians was exempli- 
fied in the splendor with which the Silver Jubilee of 
his priesthood was celebrated in St. Joseph's Church 
in May of 1929. The edifice was simply not large 
enough to hold the crowds who came to felicitate 
him. The general feeling among Catholics of both 
rites was that his presence had given new life and 
hope to their respective communities. It was pre- 
cisely for this reason that he had been picked for 
the assignment by the Holy See. 

Nor had his influence been confined to the people 
alone. The Bulgarian government had gradually come 
to appreciate the prudence and tact of the man from 
Rome, so that at an opportune moment, he was able 
to swing a move in favor of having the government 
allow Catholic schools to issue diplomas that would 
be acceptable to state institutions. 

This success occasioned a slight "no popery" out- 
break on the part of orthodox conservatives, sparked 
by a few bishops who were almost fanatically fear- 
ful that a "back to Rome" movement might be 
started among the ordinary people. For among their 
own organizations, there was near chaos as re- 
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gards discipline or cohesion. This had been high- 
lighted in the course of a Spring Synod of Orthodox 
Bishops held in Sofia in 1928. Mons. Roncalli had 
followed its deliberations with considerable interest, 
particularly as it dealt with such important items as 
the "non-recognition of the National Council of Bul- 
garian Bishops' legislation on the part of the Bul- 
garian government." It had also discussed the revival 
of sacramental confession which the prelates ad- 
mitted had all but died out in their orthodox com- 
munities. It had attempted to bring some uniformity 
in dealing with divorce and the second marriage of 
orthodox priests. Finally a decision was made in 
favor of participating in the World Council of 
Churches' conventions held in Stockholm and Laus- 
anne. 

Oddly enough, Mons. Roncalli was amazed to 
find that although the bishops in their summation 
warned their flocks against both "Protestant and 
Catholic proselytisers whose true motivation sprang 
from a hatred of everything Bulgarian . . ." yet as a 
body the Bishops protested against the persecution 
of Catholics in Mexico by the Calles government. 

Within his own particular sphere of competence, 
Mons. Roncalli had encouraged the selection on the 
part of the Holy See of Mons. Kurtef to be the Apos- 
tolic Administrator for Oriental Catholics of the Sla- 
vonic rites with residence in Sofia. He accompanied 
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the newly elected prelate to Rome for the consecra- 
tion in the early part of December, 1926. And was 
present in the ancient Church of San Clemente for 
the ceremonies., happy that this edifice which was so 
closely associated with the ninth century apostles to 
the Bulgars, Sts. Cyril and Methodius, had been 
chosen for the occasion. At the reception, Cardinal 
Tacci presided, and Mons. Roncalli was able to re- 
new Ms friendship with most of the prelates of the 
eastern rites. 

Back in Bulgaria he had proven himself a trusted 
companion and collaborator for both Mgr. Vincent 
Pees, the Apostolic Vicar for Latins in Sofia, and 
with the Passionist Mons. Damien Thielen who 
served in the same capacity for the Catholics in 
northern Bulgaria. 

In September, 1931, word was received from 
Rome that Ms position had been regularized and 
that he had been appointed as the first Apostolic 
Delegate to Bulgaria. Meanwhile, a delicate problem 
arose. As Mons. Roncalli himself explained much 
later: "A most difficult situation was created for me 
in Bulgaria when King Boris made known Ms desire 
to marry the Catholic princess, Giovanna of Savoy, 
the daughter of the King of Italy. The King made a 
solemn promise that the ceremony would be carried 
out in accord with the canons of the Catholic Church. 
The wedding took place at Assissi (discreetly, in the 
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Fall of 1930), a dispensation from the Holy See 
having been obtained (through the good graces of 
the Apostolic Visitor). 

"But Boris did not keep his word. Immediately 
upon his return to Sofia, he had himself married 
again with great pomp in the Orthodox rite a cere- 
mony that was evidently intended to distract the at- 
tention of his people. It became even worse, when 
his daughter, the infant princess Marie-Louise was 
born, and was baptized in the Orthodox rite, despite 
the promises made by the King. You can imagine 
how tense the situation became between the Vatican 
and Sofia!" And Mons. Roncalli was sitting poised 
neatly between them. Somehow he was able to regis- 
ter the protest made by the Vatican, on each occa- 
sion, without losing the respect or the friendship of 
the parties involved. Later, he was even able to state 
of the King, "I can honestly say that King Boris was 
always a sympathetic individual and worthy of 
esteem." 

Turning himself to the eternal problems of the 
Church's daily life in Bulgaria, Mons. Roncalli had 
encouraged the translation and the publication, in 
the Bulgarian Catholic paper, L'Istona, of Pope Pius 
XI's encyclical on Christian Marriage. It was the 
first time any such document had been carried in a 
public paper in Bulgarian, and caused a considerable 
stir. So too did the subsequent publication of Rerum 
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Novarum, Leo XHI's encyclical on the position of 
the working classes. It was due to Mons. RoncallFs 
aid and support that one of the better known Balkan 
political commentators brought out a popularization 
of this encyclical, under the title "Christian Trade 
Unions and the Social Problem." 

To offset the constant charge that Catholics could 
not be good Bulgarians, he insisted that the local ver- 
nacular be emphasized in the schools run by Cath- 
olics, most of whom were French or Italian, and that 
in those parts of the liturgy where it was permissible, 
Bulgarian be employed. He himself had mastered the 
language well enough to be able to preach in it. It 
was his goal to have a sermon or at least an instruc- 
tion in Bulgarian at all the masses in the Catholic 
churches of both rites. 

He proved a staunch support for the various re- 
ligious orders of priests, brothers and nuns working 
in the country almost on a foreign mission basis 
Assumptionists from France, Passionists, Capuchins, 
Daughters of Charity, and Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

But meanwhile he did not neglect the cultural life 
of the country's capitol. When in town he was care- 
ful to accept invitations to various events in artistic, 
musical and university circles. In his always cheerful, 
interested way, he was a great favorite at gatherings 
of the other foreign diplomats. And at home among 
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Ms own, he cultivated a deep spiritual awareness, re- 
joicing at the arrival of new books from France or 
Italy, welcoming visitors, particularly those intent on 
probing the problems raised for the Church by the 
terrible persecutions going on in the neighboring 
lands under Soviet domination. 

By the year 1934, officials in the Vatican with an 
eye on the rapidly maturing Apostolic Delegate, con- 
sidered he had become sufficient of a diplomat to 
handle a situation of more significance, and natu- 
rally of greater delicacy. He was given the titular 
Archbishopric of Mesembria for a title, and trans- 
ferred from Sofia to Istanbul. 

Had he considered the Bulgarian assignment diffi- 
cult, Mons. Roncalli could not possibly have been 
more sorely exposed than he was in his new position. 
For to the coverage of Turkey had been added that 
of Greece, two countries perenially inimical to each 
other, and neither of them particularly fond of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Mons. Roncalli had entered Sofia with a revolu- 
tion in the air. He arrived in Istanbul in the midst of 
a cyclone of modernization. Kernel Ataturk was 
bringing Turkey out of the late middle ages into the 
twentieth century without benefit of the in-between 
stages. In so doing the Islamic religion was suffer- 
ing greatly as one of the vested interests of the old 
regime. But so were the Christian faiths looked upon 
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as possible enemies of the Turkish state since their 
adherents owed allegiance to Moscow, or Antioch, 
or Rome. 

Proximity had kept the new Apostolic Delegate in 
touch with the general framework of the Ataturk 
social revolution. He had hardly arrived, however, 
wjien he was to feel the sting of one of the new laws 
which was directed against the wearing of any kind 
of ecclesiastical or clerical garb in the streets; and 
which proscribed the use of ecclesiastical titles. It 
was even made quite plain that as the Vatican repre- 
sentative was not accredited to the Turkish govern- 
ment, diplomatic immunity did not extend to him in 
these cases. "I lived as a semi-civilian for ten years," 
the Archbishop recounted of this phase of his career, 
"I had to change my clothing every time I went in or 
out of church." 

One of the basic problems faced by the determined 
Turkish nationalists was ridding themselves of the 
protectorates exercised by foreign powers over mi- 
nority groups within Turkey. Thus, for example, 
France had always kept a protective hand over 
Christians of the Latin rite, and Russia over those of 
the Orthodox sects during the long, oppressive reign 
of the Ottoman sultans. It had been a way for these 
countries to further their individual interests on a 
commercial as well as a political plane. But it re- 
sulted in such bizarre situations as the anti-clerical 
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government of France and the atheistic government 
of Russia, each having removed the crucifix and re- 
ligious symbols from schools in their own countries, 
yet forcing the Turkish government to allow these 
religious emblems to be retained in schools in Tur- 
key. Hence there was a conviction somewhat general 
among Turkish nationalists that Christians could not 
possibly be good Turks. 

It soon became obvious that the Turkish govern- 
ment was determined that all such outside interfer- 
ence was at an end. This was a comprehensible 
stand. But unfortunately the corresponding guaran- 
tee of complete civil rights for minority groups was 
not forthcoming. Despite roots that ran centuries 
back, most Christians were considered and treated as 
outsiders. Although allowed to practice their religion 
within limits, they were, by the new government, 
severely warned against proselytizing. Although os- 
tensibly given freedom to conduct schools, orphan- 
ages and hospital clinics, gradually these institutions 
were so restricted by bureaucratic regulations as to 
make continuance of their activities impossible. 
While the constitution guaranteed to Christians the 
right to stand for public office, they were actually 
excluded from all but the most menial administrative 
posts. 

Hardest hit was the Orthodox communion. Re- 
duced to less than 100,000 members, the ancient and 
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great patriarchate of Constantinople now counted 
but four suffragan dioceses. The magnificent Cathe- 
dral of Santa Sofia served as a museum; and the elec- 
tion of a Patriarch of the Orthodox church was 
strictly controlled by the anti-religious forces within 
the government. 

These various hardships had also been visited 
upon Catholics of both the Latin and the Oriental 
rites. Gradually, with the tightening of restrictions 
in all fields, Greeks and Armenians started a vast 
exodus from the country. Thus by 1934, in Con- 
stantinople, whose name had ben changed to Istan- 
bul, there were only left some two hundred Catholics 
of the Latin rites. They were cared for by a bishop 
and two priests, and a deacon. They conducted a 
flourishing school, most of whose pupils came from 
well-to-do orthodox families. But the government 
kept a vigilant guard against any attempts at receiv- 
ing converts. 

It was into this situation that Mons. Angelo Ron- 
calli moved in 1934 as the new Apostolic Delegate. 
To his query as to the prospects offered by the situa- 
tion he was told: "We can hold our present position 
with some difficulty. But for the rest there is nothing 
we can do." 

The Catholic Church of the Armenians which 
had been fairly strong under the old government de- 
spite constant persecution, had been re-organized 
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after a great synod of the Oriental Churches had 
been held in Rome in 1928 and at which Pope Pius 
XI had himself presided. The Patriarchate of the 
Armenians had been moved from Istanbul to Bey- 
ruth. Gravely reduced by the horrors of massacre 
and deportation that had been part of the aftermath 
of the first world war, Catholic Armenians in Turkey 
were literally few and far between. 

On a visitation of the whole country begun by 
Mons. Roncalli shortly after his arrival, the Delegate 
found small communities of Catholics in Cilicia, in 
Hardin and in Tur Alidin. In Adana he found two 
Jesuits caring for a group of fifty families, mostly 
foreign businessmen. In Mersino, he discovered a 
convent of Capuchins servicing some hundred Latin 
Catholics as well as a Maronite priest with a Church 
and a congregation of little more than two hundred 
families. Also in Mersino there was a dissident Mel- 
chite priest with a small community. At Tarsus he 
discovered only twenty Christian families of whom 
forty-four individuals were Catholics. 

In Hardin, though somewhat more numerous, 
the Christians were mainly Jacobites and Syrian 
Catholics. 

Surveying the situation the new Apostolic Dele- 
gate needed little convincing that the position of 
Catholics in modem Turkey was far from consoling. 
Pessimists among his flock predicted that Christi- 
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anity would not last much longer. But by nature an 
optimist, sent to do more than merely hold the line, 
the new Vatican representative was determined that 
the regime, once it settled down, could be persuaded 
to put into practice the full consequence of its own 
liberal political principles. The very fact that organ- 
ized Islam had likewise been estranged was a pos- 
sible factor in favor of a gradual greater tolerance 
for Christians. 

As Mons. Roncalli realized immediately the pri- 
mary difficulty remained the fact that the profession 
of Christianity was looked upon as a negation of 
Turkish nationality. Hence, as he had concluded in 
Bulgaria, the procedure immediately indicated was 
to demonstrate that the Catholic religion was not a 
foreign importation; and that good Catholics could 
be good Turks, despite the apparent historical con- 
tradiction involved in such terminology. 

In one of his first appearances, the Delegate was 
heard to say: "If in Rome, Christ is a Roman, in 
Turkey he must become a Turk." In pursuance of 
this maxim, he set himself with rigor to acquiring 
a good, speaking knowledge of the language, and 
then set about inaugurating the use of Turkish in 
the Churches of the Latin dispensation. On May 16, 
1937, at a solemn mass in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Spirit in Istanbul, the Epistle and the Gospel of the 
mass were read not in French or Italian as hereto- 
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fore, but in Turkish, followed by a sermon in the 
same language. And by Ms orders, the "Blessed be 
God" after the low mass in all Catholic churches 
was to be said in the vernacular of the land. Thus 
did he apply the realistic measures that were part of 
his make-up as a competent apostle in a part of the 
world wherein Christianity was all but a dead letter. 
He then gradually brought to bear upon the general 
situation the force of his personality and the dignity 
of the commission that he exercised. 

During these years he had managed not to forget 
his pre-occupation with a former predilection. On 
his vacations, which he spent invariably in Sotto il 
Monte, and on various trips to Italy, as well as in 
quiet moments in the Delegation in Istanbul, he had 
gradually brought order into the vast series of docu- 
ments he had been collecting in reference to the 
great Visitation of the Diocese of Bergamo made by 
his patron St. Charles Borromeo after the Council of 
Trent. He had also obtained the collaboration of 
Don P. Forno, a priest friend of earlier years, who 
was able to attend to the tedious tasks of collating 
manuscripts and preparing already worked-over ma- 
terial for the publisher. 

In 1936, on the occasion of a visit to Rome, he 
had the great joy of seeing the first volume of this 
great work come off the presses under the stamp of 
the Olshki Publishing House of Florence. He had 
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had little difficulty in prevailing upon Mons. Gio- 
vanni Olgiatti of Milan to accept the work as part 
of the F antes Ambrosianae (or published documents 
from the Ambrosian Library) and to supply it with 
a preface. The work was dedicated to Pope Pius XI, 
who as Mons. Achille Ratti had helped lay down the 
lines of development which were followed by the 
editor in assembling and commenting upon the vari- 
ous documents. This volume dealt with the state in 
which Card. Borromeo had found the city of Ber- 
gamo, the cathedral, and the parishes of Saint Savior, 
St. Michael of Pozzo Buono, and St. Pancrazio. The 
volume received uniformly fine reviews in various 
periodicals beginning with the Civilta Cattolica, thus 
encouraging the author to continue perseveringly 
even after the death of Don Forno. Despite the 
ravages of World War n and its aftermath he was 
able to complete it in five volumes, the last of which 
appeared in 1952 1 . Meanwhile, in 1939, he brought 
out a separate brochure on the History of the Semi- 
nary of Bergamo. 2 Nor was he neglectful of matters 
closer to his immediate concerns with the Church in 
the Near East, contributing regularly to magazines 
and periodicals treating of problems facing the Ori- 
ental ecclesiastical bodies. 

1 Gli Atti della Visita Apostolica di S. Carlo Borromeo a Bergamo, 
1575, 5 vols. (Florence, OIshM, 1936-1952). 

2 Gli Inizi del Seminario di Bergamo e S. Carolo Borromeo, (Flor- 
ence, 1939). 
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These literary excursions were, however, merely 
a pleasant interlude in his busy and often harassed 
existence. For he was also Apostolic Delegate to 
Greece. And from the very beginning of his incum- 
bency, despite the fact that he made his residence 
in Istanbul., Athens formed a particular and pressing 
part of his daily cares and concerns. 

Part of the defunct Ottoman empire, Greece had 
achieved final independence after the War of 1912 
against Turkey. Although ninety-eight per cent of 
its population was Orthodox in religion, it was being 
rocked by internal disorders that were part of the 
heritage of two destroyed imperialisms Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey. Greece had been infiltrated by 
subversives of various ideologies during and after 
World War I. It was a land of predilection for the 
communist organizers, particularly those in the pay 
of the Soviets who were seeking a way to penetrate 
to the Mediterranean sea. 

The most prominent figure in the country was the 
Orthodox patriarch, Damaskinos, who had served 
as regent for the young king, George II. Though fre- 
quently exploited by reactionary regimes, the re- 
ligion of the country had not lost its appeal, even 
to radicals whose very extremism had deep roots in 
the long national and religious struggle for survival 
that had been kept alive by the Klepths, or outlaw 
assassins, so dreaded by the Turkish oppressors. 
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When China's Cardinal Tien 
was wheeled in before the 
papal throne in the Vatican 
to pay his obedience to the 
new Holy Father, to the great 
surprise of the onlookers 
POPE JOHN hurriedly de- 
scended from the throne and 
embraced the Chinese prelate 
who had been injured in a 
serious traffic accident in 
Germany. 




In Paris, at the July 14, 1947 celebration in honor of De Gaulle's 

Fourth Republic, the future pope, Archbishop Roncalli, dean of 

the Diplomatic Corps, exchanges pleasantries with the Russian 

Ambassador M. Bogomolov. 




As Cardinal-designate in 1953, Archbishop Roncalli kneels to 
receive the red biretta from France's Socialist President Auriol, 
thus reviving a traditional privilege enjoyed by the head of the 
State in earlier days when France was the "Eldest Daughter of 
the Church." 
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Since the final liberation of the country, however, 
both radicals and conservatives were in principle 
opposed to foreign missionary efforts on the grounds 
that by introducing denominational divisions among 
the people, they would tend to break up Greek na- 
tional unity. 

When Mons. RoncaUl arrived in Athens in 1935, 
he was told by the Apostolic Vicar, Mgr. Filippuc- 
cini, that the Greek King George had recently assured 
him that religious liberty would be assured to Catho- 
lics of the various rites represented in his kingdom. 
In Athens he found three Catholic Archbishops serv- 
ing as Vicars apostolic and ordinaries for Greek 
Catholics of the Latin, Byzantine and Armenian 
rites, as well as for the large groups of exiles from 
Turkey who were pouring into the country. But 
despite his efforts, by August of 1938, the new Dele- 
gate had to report to the Vatican that the king 
seemed on the point of yielding to pressure from 
orthodox zealots. His fears were justified when, with- 
in a few weeks, special laws were promulgated se- 
verely limiting the activity of Catholics generally, 
proscribing all types of proselytizing, and forcing 
churches, schools and orphanages of all but the Or- 
thodox communions to submit to special registration 
and surveillance by the government. 

It was the situation in Bulgaria and Turkey all 
over again. And the Delegate could but do Ms best 
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to keep the courage of his charges high, while at- 
tempting to soften the application of these rules and 
regulations on the part of government officials. The 
outbreak of war in Europe proved almost a relief 
in the sense that the pent up forces which had so 
long threatened explosion in this troubled land were 
now in the open. But the immediate blockade of 
Greece by the allied nations in short order threat- 
ened the country with starvation. Hurrying to Rome, 
the Delegate was successful in having the Holy See 
prevail upon the British to allow the importation of 
essential food-stuffs and emergency supplies. When 
the Germans finally invaded the country, somehow 
or other he managed to have his neutrality and im- 
partiality recognized. It was thus that he was able 
to be of invaluable assistance in the program set up 
by Pope Pius XII to exchange information on pris- 
oners of war and to make arrangements for the de- 
liverance of Red Cross and other supplies, even 
during the height of intollerable hostilities in the 
Mediterranean regions. 

March of 1939 had brought Eugenio Pacelli, the 
papal Secretary of State to the throne replacing 
Pius XL The cardinals in conclave had lost no time 
proclaiming to the world the determination of the 
Catholic Church to pursue the straight and strong 
policy of Pius XI in countering totalitarian ideolo- 
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gies and nationalist and racist hatred of no matter 
what origin. 

While saddened by the death of the Pontiff who 
had been so favoring a friend, Mons. Roncalli felt 
that AcMlle Ratti had deserved a quick passage to 
eternity after the buffeting of worldly cares that had 
been the experience of his seventeen years as Pontiff. 
In Pius XII he had another firm supporter, with 
whom he was on intimate terms. He had but time, 
however, to accompany the Catholic prelates of the 
various rites from his own jurisdiction in Turkey and 
Greece to Rome for the Coronation ceremonies, when 
he found himself forced to return to his dual post 
which in these fearsome days was an indispensible 
factor in the Vatican program for attempting to pre- 
serve the peace. But one singular triumph was attri- 
buted to his doing. The Orthodox patriarch of 
Athens was officially represented at the Coronation. 

Of his wartime experiences, particularly in Istan- 
bus and Ankara, Mons. Roncalli was to admit that 
frequently he could not decide whether the "spies 
of both belligerent groups who were so thick in neu- 
tral Turkey were busier watching each other or 
watching him, the delegate." It was at least an ac- 
knowledgment of the singular part he was playing 
in alleviating the distress and horror caused by the 
conflict. 
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For four long years lie see-sawed back and forth 
between Rome, Istanbul and Athens, involved in in- 
numerable acts of mercy, and over-laden with the 
little noticed but terribly difficult tasks of rescuing 
refugees such as the columns of Polish and other 
central European soldiers and families who had 
made their way half-way through Russia before ar- 
riving in Turkey on their way to Africa, pleading 
with ruthless military invaders for a softening of their 
harsh policy in destroying innocent citizens held as 
hostages, and in general trying to offset the worst 
evil effects of war. 

By the close of 1944, with the light of dawn at 
least glimmering over the horizon of battle-scarred 
Europe, he felt he could stand a change. But he had 
little hope of such an eventuality, at least until the 
conflict had ground to its final end. 



Chapter 6 



DE GAULLE'S FOURTH REPUBLIC 



CHRISTMAS OF 1944 was to find the sixty-three 
year old Monsignor Angelo Roncalli, once referred 
to as a Viaggiatore di Dio by Pope Benedict XV, 
again on the march. Unraveling a message from the 
Vatican on December twentieth his secretary was 
away on business Monsignor Roncalli was tempted 
to doubt his competence as a decoder. The symbols 
signified Paris. The message summoned him to Rome 
peremptorily, there to pick up credentials and be off 
to De Gaulle's Fourth French Republic. 

Once convinced of the import of the summons, 
Monsignor Roncalli lost no time in boarding a plane 
for the Eternal City. He arrived in Rome three days 
before Christmas. There is sufficient evidence for 
crediting the story that on accosting Monsignor Tar- 
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dini, Ms chief as Vatican substitute secretary for 
extra-ordinary affairs, he blurted out: "Is it true that 
it is I who am to go to Paris?" 

Looking up from his desk with characteristic non- 
chalance, Monsignor Tardini replied: "It is true. 
But rest assured, my dear friend, that we did not 
consider you, either." 

With that the newly arrived Delegate was shown 
into the apartments of Pope Pius XII. He left that 
interview disabused of all doubt. He was the Pope's 
personal selection. There was nothing to do, then, 
but get his credentials, pay strict attention to the 
orientational briefing, and be off to Paris. 

Pope Pius XII had made no mistake. He was 
sending into the most ticklish diplomatic situation 
in the world no amateur, certainly no know-it-all. 
Archbishop Roncalli was polished in the finest Vati- 
can definition of that term. He was a fluent linguist, 
an accomplished scholar, a personage of consider- 
able culture, a disciplined observer, and an unam- 
bitious man of affairs. 

Of even more importance, the short interview with 
the Pontiff had convinced the Pope that his man had 
the extreme prudence of a diplomat and the delicate 
sympathy of a pastor that would be imperative in 
his new position. The meeting likewise clarified the 
objective of the diplomatic mission. With the charm 
of his native, north Italian astuteness, he was to win 
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Ms way into the good graces of the French politi- 
cians without compromising himself or the Church. 

From a purely political viewpoint the situation 
into which the new Apostolic Nuncio was heading 
could hardly have been worse. The Free French 
were in the process of forming a new government 
with General De Gaulle in the saddle since mid- 
August. The Vichy regime which had collaborated 
with the German conquerors had disintegrated. With 
it the position of Archbishop Valerio Valeri who 
had served as Papal Nuncio to France during the 
tragic days of the German occupation had simply 
ceased to be. 

Anti-clerical pressure was naturally concentrated 
against the Vatican representative accusing him of 
having abetted the Petain regime. But the accusa- 
tions leveled against the Delegate as well as the 
French bishops were generally without foundation. 
This was made clear in the tribute paid to Mon- 
signor Valeri by elements of the Resistance before 
his recall to Rome. 

However, General De Gaulle now had no alterna- 
tive. He had to request the recall of the Nuncio and 
Ms replacement. The Vatican lost no time in seizing 
the opportunity. It was a matter handled by the 
Pope, Pius XII himself. Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, 
the dean of the Sacred College and a well decorated 
intelligence officer in the French Army during World 
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War I, was rushed to Paris. There in six weeks' time 
he had sufficiently placated the various elements in 
the new French political scene to warrant the dis- 
patch of a new Apostolic Nuncio. The man the 
Pope chose for that assignment was Angelo Joseph 
Roncalli. 

Fluent in the language, well informed on French 
affairs as a result of his early interests as well as of 
his more recent dealings with Gallic representatives 
in the Near East, Archbishop Roncalli would be 
assuming a double responsibility. For the papal 
delegate in France is the Pope's representative to the 
cardinals and bishops of the land. But he is likewise 
the fully accredited ambassador to the French Gov- 
ernment from the Vatican City State. In this latter 
capacity, he also serves as Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps. 

Departing from Ciampino airport outside of 
Rome early on the morning of Christmas eve, Mon- 
signor Roncalli carried in his portfolio his creden- 
tials to the new French government. In his heart 
there was a sense at once of satisfaction and of mis- 
giving. His efforts as a diplomat in the Near East 
had certainly been rewarded perhaps too well. He 
could not help thinking that there were other dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics who might have been selected 
for this eminent position. For a moment he wondered 
if perhaps the Vatican had hesitated to risk a man of 
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certain promise in a situation that could turn sour 
at any moment. But then he remembered the re- 
assurances of Pius XII. Besides, he had little time 
for such reveries. On the morrow he would face a 
wholly new ensemble of colleagues. They would be 
as puzzled as himself at discovering the compara- 
tive non-entity arriving to preside over their official 
meeting with De Gaulle and the provisional French 
government. In Ms pocket were the elements of a 
speech he would have to deliver; in his heart, a flood 
of prayers for guidance and grace. 

The new Nuncio was warmly greeted at Orly 
Field by a delegation of the French hierarchy, Paris* 
Archbishop Suhard at their head. He was quickly 
installed in the Legation at Ave. President Wilson 
10, whence he set out the next morning for the 
Ministry of War and his meeting with his fellow 
diplomats and De Gaulle. 

The sequence of events proved a fitting inaugu- 
ral to his new career. He received a quick briefing 
from the French chief of protocol. He presented his 
credentials to the government, and then took his 
place at the head of the diplomatic corps, present- 
ing their respects to the head of the government and 
his cabinet. 

Addressing the president of France, the Arch- 
bishop remarked in the course of Ms brief speech: 
"In the midst of trials and inevitable sufferings, the 
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year just ended has been marked for France by 
events of the highest import. Thanks to your clair- 
voyant policy and to your energy, this beloved coun- 
try has refound at once its liberty and its faith in its 
destiny. 

"We have no doubt that the coming year will 
bring with it proof of new progress and of new ac- 
complishments. Thus will France regain its tradi- 
tional outlook, and the place which is proper to it 
among the nations. With its lucidity of spirit, its 
taste for work, its love of liberty, its spiritual in- 
fluence, of which I myself have been the happy wit- 
ness during the long years I spent in the Near East, 
it will know how to take the road which, in a union 
of hearts in justice, will conduct our society to an 
era of peace and to lasting tranquility. ..." 

It was a perfect tribute neat, clear, brief and to 
the point. It reflected the true character of the man 
who had made it. Nor did it take the new Nuncio 
long to win Ms way into the respect and affection 
of his colleagues. He struck them as the essence of 
all that one would expect in a polished Vatican 
diplomat. In appearance, even despite the fact that 
he was on the portly side, he was sturdy, with the 
constitution of a peasant, and with the comfortable 
air of a well established country pastor. Gentle of 
demeanor, he met all with an affability and a charm 
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that befitted the northern Italian temperament at its 
best. 

Maneuvered into giving an explanation of his 
policy, at an informal gathering, shortly after his 
arrival, Monsignor Roncalli assured his friends: 
"My position in France is like that of St. Joseph. 
I am to wait on our Savior and protect him dis- 
creetly. Hence I will also show myself to your gov- 
ernment just as seldom as possible. 

"Monsieur Bidault has already chided me for not 
making visits to his office on the Quai d'Orsay (the 
Foreign Office) more frequently. And yet we get 
together every fortnight. 

"Bidault has informed me that my predecessor, 
Cardinal Ferrato, when he was the Nuncio, at the 
beginning of this century, went at least once a week 
to the Quai d'Orsay. 

"But," and the Archbishop smiled broadly, "I as- 
sured him that the ministers of the government at 
that time were almost to a man enemies of the 
Church. The Nuncio had then to remind them of 
his existence. But this is not the case now. I find 
friends here; and I have no desire to compromise 
them." 

It was not difficult for the new delegate to fit 
himself into the round of official affairs and informal 
gatherings that make of Paris so hectic an assign- 
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ment. Nor did he find any difficulty in dealing with 
the ecclesiastics to whom he had been given as Vati- 
can mentor and adviser. This became all the more 
apparent when, due to his efforts, only three of the 
bishops who were considered to have worked too 
closely with the Vichy government had to be given 
new assignments. 

In the strictly political sphere, he found the coun- 
try in ferment. The Free French were hardly decent 
in thek open contempt for the Vichyites. They were 
not particularly happy with the new M.R.P. (Mod- 
erate Republican Movement made up mainly of 
the Catholics from the resistance movements). Nor 
would they brook much interference on the part 
of the underground organizations who felt they 
should have a leading part in the formation of the 
new government. And everywhere the communists 
seemed on the verge of achieving their ambition to 
take over the country. 

Within the body ecclesiastic, likewise, there were 
disagreements, and a rumbling that presaged new 
directions. The various units of Catholic Action 
were clamoring for re-organization. There was a 
dangerous divergence of outlook and opinion be- 
tween conservatives of the right and extremists of 
the left. And despite the active part played by 
both laity and clergy in the Resistance, an attempt 
was being made by anti-clerical elements of various 
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ideological persuasions thoroughly to discredit the 
Church, charging the bishops with collaboration 
with the Germans, and the Vatican with being the 
main beneficiary if not the chief support of the Vichy 
debacle. 

To add to the confusion, two French priests, the 
Abbies Godin and Daniel had published a study of 
French Catholicism whose very title was considered 
an avowal of despair: La France Pays de Mission? 
"France, a missionary country?" This enquiry had 
been published in 1943 at the behest q Cardinal 
Suhard, Archbishop of Paris. It was intended to 
shock people. It had as its theme a frank discussion 
of the partial deChristianization of which France 
had been the victim in the last fifty years. It had as 
its aim the inauguration of a movement to re-evan- 
gelize the whole country. 

Shortly after Ms appointment as Archbishop of 
Paris, in the days of the spiritual and economic dis- 
affection characteristic of the depression, Cardinal 
Suhard had written: "I ascertain one fact. The 
generality of our population no longer thinks in a 
Christian fashion. There is between them and the 
Christian community an abyss which demands, if 
we are to reach them, that we get out from among 
ourselves and go among them. This is the real prob- 
lem. Up until now our efforts have been almost with- 
out results. Even our ordinary Catholic Action 
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must confess itself powerless. It is an action within 
the Catholic milieu, or at least for the believers. It 
is not Catholic Action for the pagan environment in 
our midst." 

The Cardinal was even willing to admit that for 
the most part the Church was guilty of being satis- 
fied with "an activity which evolved outside the real 
life, the institutions, and the organizations of the 
country." 

As the Archbishop of Paris envisaged the problem, 
the Church found itself on the outside of the civiliza- 
tion and the culture that was rapidly proving not 
only foreign but positively hostile to the Catholic 
Church and this in a country where the majority 
of people were baptized, and still sent their children 
for religious instructions. 

By way of countering this massive movement, as 
early as 1941, the Cardinal had proposed the foun- 
dation of a seminary at Lisieux where priests would 
be trained to cope with areas in which the Church 
had lost its hold. Recruitment for this seminary 
would not be conducted on a diocesan basis. The 
priests of this new movement the Mission of France 
would not be employed within the older diocesan 
concept, but would serve under a commission of 
Bishops, who would work out their own territorial 
alignments in keeping with the necessity of the 
region to be evangelized, whether urban or rural. 
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Opened in 1942, this seminary at Lisieux was 
under the canonical responsibility of the Bishop of 
Bayeux. Its superior was Monsignor Augros. The 
graduate priests were to be appointed among the 
various dioceses. Meanwhile a petition had been dis- 
patched to Rome to regularize the canonical juris- 
diction for such an enterprise. 

It was now the duty of Monsignor Roncalli to 
ascertain both the true extent of the deChristianiza- 
tion of France as revealed to all the world, and to 
judge of the propriety of the methods proposed to 
correct the situation. Needless to say all the pruden- 
tial instincts of a trained observer as well as of a 
shrewd pastor were called for in the Apostolic Dele- 
gate. And he was successful in both reassuring the 
Vatican, whose normally cautious attitudes had 
been aroused, and in winning the confidence of the 
French bishops. Of one thing he freely confessed 
himself amazed. It was the almost messianistic ardor 
which seemed to characterize so many of the priests 
and laymen that he met. A rejuvenation of the 
Church in France seemed to be in the making. 

Monsignor Roncalli turned himself to the task of 
evaluating this situation. His objective was so to 
present its meaning and its possibilities that the 
authorities in Rome would get a proper understand- 
ing of the various currents of thought and activity 
upon which members of the Church in France were 
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embarked. For there was always hovering in the 
background of French-Vatican relations the faintly 
disguised charge that the Holy See simply did not 
take the trouble to understand completely the 
Church in France. 

The most obvious of the problems confronting 
liiTTi was the attempt being made to reCatholicize 
the movement launched under the auspices of the 
Mission of France, and most recently, the Mission 
of Paris. This apostolate had as its objective to 
reach the man in the street, to catch up with the 
proletariat crowded into the outskirts of the bigger 
cities, and to re-approach the peasants in those areas 
where for all practical purposes the churches were 
abandoned. 

Hence he turned himself to the series of studies 
carried out by various sectors of the J.O.C the 
young Christian workers that had been started with 
the publication of the Abbe Lhande's Christ in the 
Barilieus, as early as 1927. The line of assault on the 
facts of the religious decline had been put into sta- 
tistical form by the Abbe Boulard in a monograph 
published as Missionary Problems of Rural France. 
It was the foundation for Gabriel leBras' Introduc- 
tion to the History of Religious Practice. These con- 
siderations had finally reached the attention of 
Cardinal Suhard in 1942 in the form of a volumin- 
ous study entitled the Report on the Christian Con- 
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quest of the Proletarian Milieu, and as we have seen, 
had been given public diffusion as France, a Mis- 
sionary Country? 

These authors distinguished in France those re- 
gions where the mentality of the people, their cul- 
ture, and morality were still Christian, and those in 
which the beliefs, the tendencies, and even the every- 
day practice were essentially pagan. In the latter, as 
a matter of fact, there was no contact with the 
parish of which the people were hardly even nominal 
members. They had concluded: "Today the modern 
pagan enters only with great difficulty into the con- 
fines of a parish which asks of him a change in ways 
of thinking and of living. The parish likewise can 
only enter into this pagan atmosphere with great 
difficulty. The pagans whom it attracts find them- 
selves living in a compromised situation." 

It was thus decided that a new approach was 
called for. An attempt had to be made to convert 
these people with a spirit proper to their environ- 
ment. They should be invited to approach Chris- 
tianity as a "pure religion" the phrase was unfor- 
tunatethat is, one unencumbered by the particular 
customs of our civilization. They should be allowed 
to create their own Catholic communities. 

To the new delegate these animadversions seemed 
strange. He was tempted to judge of the situation 
somewhat differently. Accepting the statistics, his 
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own feeling was that both the modern non-Christian 
and the deChristianized peasants and proletariat 
were in a worse fix than had been the pagans to 
whom the apostles or the foreign missionaries of 
preceding centuries had been sent. For these modem 
abandoned souls had almost universally had some 
contact with the Church. They had received some 
elementary instruction. The local parish was not a 
strange or unnoticed institution. Actually they be- 
lieved they were too well acquainted with it and 
had thrown it aside as inadequate to their way of 
life. They had developed other ideas and ideals. The 
majority were dedicated to the notion of material 
and technical progress. They were looking for a new 
type of society which would concentrate on the im- 
provement of their lot and enable them to enjoy in 
comfort the material goods of the world. To desig- 
nate them as pagans was legitimate. But to approach 
them in the manner in which the early Christians 
had appealed to their contemporaries might be a 
great mistake. However, with the good sense of 
which he was the master, he said very little, falling 
back on an axiom of which he had become fond. He 
felt it his duty to "see everything; pretend to miss 
much; and attempt to change little." 

Searching for the origin of these new currents of 
thought among French Catholics, Monsignor Ron- 
calli discovered that the cleavage was no longer 
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solely on a social or political level. It was now 
economic and in part ideological as well. With the 
liberation, there had come into existence a notice- 
able Catholic Lefta heterogeneous collection of 
priests and laymen who, though unorganized, repre- 
sented a definite ideology. Among the younger 
clergy in particular one great attraction was a bril- 
liant renaissance of intellectual interests. While the 
"Catholic Center of French Intellectuals," repre- 
sented too lofty and eclectic a stand for the gener- 
ality, the quality of lay and clerical leadership that 
came to the fore in the many organized Semaines 
(study weeks) held all over the country was ex- 
ceptional. They were possessed of an important 
press. Added to revues such as the Vie Intellectuel 
and Esprit, were Temoinage and Quinzaine, and a 
host of books and brochures poured from the presses. 
They were eagerly devoured by disciples and 
apostles determined to "change the face of their 
earth." In opposition, the extreme conservatives 
were not inarticulate. Frequently they felt con- 
strained to draw the attention of the Holy Office in 
Rome either directly or through the Nuncio to 
opinions, books and practices that they considered 
inconsistent with traditional Catholic doctrine. 

The new Apostolic Delegate's immediate contacts 
were with the hierarchy and the clergy of the capital 
and its surrounding dioceses of Versailles, Orleans, 
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Meaux and Chartres. But he did not neglect to have 
an ever ready welcome for all of France's prelates 
from cardinals to abbots and archdeacons. He 
showed himself anxious to meet the lay leaders such 
as Schumann and Bidault, Henri Rollet and Mauriac, 
Claudel and Maritain, as well as people on lower 
levels of eminence and responsibility. Finally, he 
was briefed on an almost incomprehensible series 
of organizations stemming originally from Catholic 
Action categories, which covered every class in so- 
ciety from "Ancient Combatants of World War I" to 
Catholic scouts and pioneers. These in the Catholic 
press were often camouflaged under initials such as 
the AGO and CFTC, the EC and ACI and the 
MICIAC until His Eminence thought he was back 
in the decoding room in Istanbul. 

Archbishop Roncalli made it plain that he was 
interested in seeing as much of France as possible. 
Hence even in the early days with the war still in 
progress, he willingly accepted invitations to preside 
at solemnities such as the Feast of St. Joan of Arc 
at Orleans in May, and the annual pilgrimage of 
Paris students to Chartres. Nor did he pass up the 
opportunity to spend a few days in retreat at the 
great Benedictine Monastery of Solemnes. 

The war was still on when Monsignor Roncalli 
reached France. And Paris, though liberated of the 
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Germans was all but besieged by the allies. Every- 
where American and British soldiers were in evi- 
dence. The Delegate gave a warm welcome to the 
Catholic chaplains of the British and United States 
units located in the city. He became particularly 
fond of the Jesuit Father Richard Grady, and the 
Redemptorist Matthew Meighan, who called on Tiim 
soon after his arrival, and made necessary connec- 
tions for him with the military authorities. The Dele- 
gate made it very plain that he was always delighted 
to find so well trained and sincere a religious attitude 
on the part of the American soldiers. He was par- 
ticularly gratified at the genuine fervor of many of 
the officers, such as General Rogers, the Paris area 
commander, with whom he had frequent dealings. 

Daily the Nunciature was almost overwhelmed 
with requests for information about prisoners of war, 
or the welfare or whereabouts of conscript laborers 
and returnees. The Vatican, utilizing its neutral posi- 
tion and international prestige had joined forces with 
the international Red Cross as a clearing house 
for such information. Monsignor Roncalli had been 
an important cog in this network while in neutral 
Turkey. He now found himself an essential figure 
in the system in liberated France. He likewise turned 
particular attention to the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of the Axis prisoners of war impelled in part by 
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a natural interest in the Italians recalling his own 
experiences in World War I, but more generally by 
his universal charity as a man of God. 

He was of inestimable assistance in enabling the 
first units of the American Catholic relief parties 
N.C.W.C.'s war relief services under Monsignor 
Andrew Landi, Monsignor Swanstrom and Mr. John 
McCloskey to get located in the Rue de Bac next to 
the shrine of St. Catherine Laboure. He showed him- 
self most obliging in arranging proper contact with 
the Secours Catholique or French Catholic Charities. 

With the final establishment of peace he was able 
to live a more normal life in Paris, visiting the great 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart on Montmarte, and all the great churches of 
the city on their more festive occasions. On the first 
of January, each year, he held an official reception 
in the Nunciature. But he also managed to play host 
to small gatherings of diplomats and clergymen who 
came to value highly his wit, his charm, and his fine 
cuisine. 

With the innate courtesy and dignity proper to 
his native land, he was extremely agreeable in deal- 
ing with subordinates, both those of his own house- 
hold and those of the French government with whom 
he had to arrange various affairs and matters of 
intricate business. He let it be seen that he simply 
did not believe in strict formalities. Nor was he fond 
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of paper work, when a phone call or a personal word 
would serve as well. Hence his official secretaries, 
supplied by the Vatican diplomatic service, were 
able to approach him freely and without concern. 

Monsieur Dumaine of the French office of pro- 
tocol has left an excellent souvenir of the Delegate 
in his memoirs: 

"Each time I met him/" wrote Dumaine, "he had 
some pleasant diversion to narrate. Monsignor Ron- 
calli is a man of experience and of picturesque good 
spirits. He takes great care not to involve himself 
in internal politics, and to be singularly the diplo- 
matic representative of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

"He was extremely popular; and deservedly so. 
I recall seeing him at a reception, spinning like a 
top, all purple and russet colored, between the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and his Secretary General, 
in the midst of five Ambassadors, several Cassocks 
and a few Academicians. 

"That he was equal to all occasions is evident 
from the innumerable bon mots for which he was 
given credit. It was at a very staid official dinner that 
he decided to break down the barriers by turning to 
his partner across the table, and remarking mis- 
chieviously: "I have often noticed a peculiar bit of 
behavior at those affairs which I am forced to attend. 
How is it that whenever a woman arrives, wearing 
a gown somewhat decollette, it is not the woman 
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who receives the attention; it is the Nuncio that 
everyone immediately looks at!" 

Having contracted a bad case of laryngitis just 
after Christmas in 1946, he had to have his New 
Year's Eve address to the Government on the part 
of the Diplomatic Corps, read by one of his col- 
leagues. But true to his expressive Italian nature, he 
found it impossible to stand there mute and im- 
mobile. "Monsignor Roncalli," wrote an eye witness, 
"could not stand being voiceless. He mimicked his 
talk, with proper gestures while his companion read 
it." The talk itself was in keeping with what his 
associates had come to expect of him. Addressing 
General De Gaulle, the Nuncio affirmed: 

"The confidence of the people of France, which 
through the intermediary of their legitimate repre- 
sentatives has on two occasions, now, been solemnly 
affirmed in your name, is a manifestation of dignity 
and of power. For it is an affirmation of the unity 
of purpose and of effort for the common good which 
you inspire. It is a great honor for France and an 
edifying example to other nations. . . . 

"After an atrocious war which has hurled races 
and nations against each other, visiting on all an 
inevitable cortege of ruins and sufferings, still being 
experienced, this resolute union of wills for the spir- 
itual and material reconstruction of our world is 
already a comforting presage of a happy outcome." 
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Despite the Delegate's enthusiastic sentiments, De 
Gaulle suddenly, in the midst of February, threw up 
his hands and quit all effort at bringing the various 
parties together in a stabilized government. Then 
began that series of caretaker premiersMps that 
would spell the doom of the Fourth Republic in 
little more than a decade. But the Nuncio's severe 
impartiality rendered his relations with the con- 
stantly changing secretariats and premiers pleasant 
and for the most part uneventful. This is not to claim 
that he did not deplore the rapid strides made by 
the communists both in the government and in the 
various labor movements in the country. He had had 
too close a contact with Soviet infiltration in his 
Balkan experiences not to feel that the French were 
allowing themselves to be made fools of in welcom- 
ing the collaboration of Moscow. But on this score 
he kept officially mum. 

He was occasionally referred to in the opposition 
press as De Gaulle's Father Confessor. The allega- 
tion was false. But what was true was the fact that 
he did become a confidant of many French parlia- 
mentarians from Gaston Riou to Edouard Herriot. 
What was surprising was the fact that it was these 
non-Catholics who used his confidence most fre- 
quently. The agnostic anti-clerical M. Auriol con- 
fessed: <c He was a man to whose counsels I frequently 
lent a willing ear. Although I was a non-believer, he 
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gave me his closest friendship and we have remained 
friends to this day." He was likewise a great favorite 
of his fellow diplomats no matter what their particu- 
lar persuasion or ideology. The story is told of his 
being seated next to M. Bogomolov, the Soviet Am- 
bassador at a certain function. The Delegate had 
attempted several times to strike up a conversation, 
without success. Finally, turning to his Russian com- 
panion, in apparent full earnest, he was heard to 
say: "Well, we at least have one thing in common. 
People continually accuse you of being red, and me 
of reaching for a red hat." They never became close 
friends, but they were frequently seen together at 
social functions and official receptions in affable 
conversation. 

The delegate knew how to extend mercy even 
under the most trying circumstances. At an official 
reception in the Paris City Hall, the brother of 
General De Gaulle, then the city's mayor, incau- 
tiously attempted to trap the Nuncio in the burning 
issue between the De Gaullists and the M.R.P., the 
French Christian-Democratic Party. As the Dean of 
the Diplomatic Corps, it was Archbishop RoncaUfs 
prerogative to respond for that body. He could 
have crushed the mayor with a well chosen rebuke 
for mixing politics with diplomacy. Instead, he con- 
ducted his course in so amiable and dexterous a 
manner as not only to destroy the possible political 
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use of the episode, but to even save the mayor from 
the deep humiliation which he deserved. There was 
thus a double merit to his diplomacy. He had not 
only preserved the peace, but he had avoided enmity. 

It was evident that the Nuncio had a full and de- 
tailed acquaintance with the whole of French cul- 
ture; that he favored their literature, and read their 
history. He could quote their poets from Villon and 
Ronsard to Mallarme and Claudel. He could outline 
their history from Clovis to Charlemagne, and from 
Richelieu to Briand. Nor did he try to conceal his 
respect for the fables of La Fontaine despite the 
unsavory character of several of the episodes. "In 
the tales of La Fontaine/* he was heard explaining, 
"we find ourselves in the intimate heart of everyone 
from the men who govern to the diplomats, from 
great industrialists to the most lowly laborers, from 
artists of the greatest or of no fame, to the poorest 
of clochards. Everybody there discovers himself. 
And it is good for us to rest there awhile." 

When a journalist jokingly asked him: "And you, 
your Excellency, in which of the fables do you find 
yourself depicted?" He replied with a smile: "Can 
I trust you with a secret? A good diplomat never 
gives away the key to the fortress in which he guards 
his secret documents." 



Chapter 7 



10 AVENUE PRESIDENT WILSON 



DESPITE THE SUCCESS of Ms mission to France 
as Vatican Ambassador, emphasized in the skill with 
which he had early managed the appointment of the 
famous philosopher, Jacques Maritain as French 
Ambassador to the Holy See, the Archbishop's true 
interests lay in the obverse side of his commission. It 
was in his function as Apostolic Delegate to the 
Church in France that Monsignor Roncalli was hap- 
piest. Here, as we have seen, he was soon abreast 
of the tremendous unrest and dissatisfaction that 
existed within the hearts and minds of most priests 
and active Catholic laymen. He was aware of the 
extreme skill and astuteness that would have to be 
exercised by the leaders of the Church, properly to 
channel this energy and to harness this initiative. 
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But he felt that it was also from here that eventual 
salvation even in the political sphere would have to 
come for France. 

Monsignor Roncalli's frequent visits to various 
parts of the country in attendance at religious and 
civic festivals soon convinced him of the accuracy 
of the statistics with which he had become familiar 
in Paris through the public account of conscience 
which the Church in France was making in its vari- 
ous periodicals and publications. 

In 1947 he accompanied the French National Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes. That same year the fifteenth of 
August found him at Puy in Languedoc for the Feast 
of the Assumption. He was at Lyons for the Seventh 
Centenary of the great Council held therein. In 1949 
he presided at the solemnities of St. Julian. In 1952 
his presence added to the splendor that marked the 
ninth centenary of the Abbey of Chaise-Dieu. He 
was at Avignon in 1952 for the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Pope Clement VI. 

Clement as a young cleric had been granted his 
licentiate in theology in 1323 by Pope John XXII. 
In the light of subsequent events, it would be in- 
teresting to know just how much interest the future 
John XXIII had taken in this great mediaeval Pon- 
tiff. Elected at the age of seventy-two, this French- 
man, Jacques Dueze, had lived to be ninety. Despite 
Ms considerable age, not only did he build the papal 
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palace at Avignon, but he completely reformed the 
offices and incumbents of the curia, and established 
a university in Cahors, the city of his birth. 

The Nuncio took every opportunity to visit 
Rheims, almost annually arriving for the feast of St. 
Remy. He was there also for the celebrations con- 
nected with the centenaries of St. John the Baptist 
de la Salle in 1949 and 1951. In July 1950 he was 
at Rennes for the Sixth Marian Congress at which 
Cardinal Rocques presided. Over three hundred 
thousand people from all over western France ar- 
rived for the festival. At the open air mass, Mon- 
signor Roncalli gave the principal sermon in which 
he extolled Catholic Brittany, and spoke of the obvi- 
ously vivid devotion to Mary characteristic of the 
Franchman, which was so solidly exemplified in the 
Breton. In simple terms, but in excellent theology 
as well as fluent French, he called the attention of 
his vast audience to the essence of Catholic teaching 
in regard to devotion to Mary: the direct relation- 
ship between Mary's motherhood, the merit of faith, 
and the mystery of the Redemption. 

At the reception which followed the mass, re- 
sponding to a toast offered by Cardinal Rocques, the 
Apostolic Delegate with that cordiality which won 
him so much affection in France, evoked the theme 
Regnum Galliae, Regnum Mariae "The realm of 
France is the Realm of Mary!" It was a thought he 
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would use frequently; and which he put to greatest 
advantage in 1958 when he blessed and opened the 
basilica of St. Pius X at Lourdes. 

The Nuncio was on intimate terms with the 
country's three hundred bishops, meeting them both 
privately and on the occasion of their regional or 
national assemblies. He gave great encouragement 
to the determination of these churchmen to meet 
full on the attack of anti-clericals and subversives 
who were calling into question the Church's deal- 
ings with the Vichy government and the German in- 
vaders. He was thus well pleased with the excellent 
brochure produced in 1947 by Monsignor Guerry, 
co-adjutor Archbishop of Cambrai and secretary to 
the assembly of French bishops, under the title The 
Catholic Church in France During the Occupation. 
Calmly and clearly with masterful logic the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai had described the great trial 
which the Church, along with all loyal Frenchmen, 
had undergone between 1940 and 1944 simply be- 
cause it would not collaborate with either govern- 
ment. He pointed out the tremendous assistance 
afforded citizens of every class, belief and race by the 
cardinals and bishops as well as by priests and re- 
ligious. He pointed to the martyrs and the imprisoned 
among both hierarchy and clergy. Not only had the 
bishops protested from the first against the perse- 
cution of the Jews, the taking of hostages, and similar 
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reprisals, the deportation of laborers, and the mo- 
bilization of women, but in most cases their inter- 
vention had spared the lives of numerous members 
of the Resistance, communists included. They had 
organized chaplains to bring strength and comfort 
to the deportees and by dint of constant contact with 
the Vatican, had spared the country from the worst 
excesses and humiliations. 

The supposed advantages offered the Church by 
the Vichy government had not been accepted as 
bribes in the matter of education and of privilege 
for the Church. For even on a practical level of 
politics, the bishops had been fully cognizant of the 
short-lived nature of the Petain government. Nor 
did they in any way lend their names or prestige to 
innumerable attempts on the part of Vichy propa- 
gandists to justify collaboration with the enemy. 
Though looked upon as a piece of special pleading 
in more sophisticated circles, the book achieved its 
purpose. Anti-clericals turned to other tactics in their 
war against the Church. 

Turning his attention to more immediate prob- 
lems at hand, the new Apostolic Delegate was most 
anxious to clear up a primary source of misunder- 
standing. There seemed to be a feeling in the air 
that Rome was suspicious of the Church in France; 
that the Vatican was constantly in fear of a resurg- 
ence of Gallicanism whereby the French episcopate 
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would show itself independent of papal direction. 
Coupled with this was the recurrent charge that 
Roman officials were both worried and alarmed over 
developments in theological thought and pastoral 
practice on the part of the French. With his good 
but blunt manners and frank approach, the Nuncio 
gave one and all to understand that speaking for 
himself and the Sovereign Pontiff whose person he 
represented, such feelings were wholly unwarranted. 

Yet Monsignor Roncalli was the first to admit 
that developments within the general sphere of 
Catholic Action as well as specific movements aimed 
at the reChristianization of the masses were in need 
of the closest supervision by the hierarchy. Even 
here, however, he did and said nothing that could be 
interpreted as interference on his part. The cardinals 
and archbishops were the rulers of the Church in 
their own dioceses. He was merely given to them as 
a mentor and confidant. 

He was, however, a key figure in the appointment 
of French bishops, as in virtue of the resumption of 
ambassadorial relations between the Holy See and 
France after World War I, the Vatican had con- 
ceded to the French government an ancient privilege 
whereby it was informed about, and could in rare 
cases veto, the selection of local ordinaries of 
dioceses. 

It was with considerable sorrow that he presided 
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over the obsequies for the Archbishop of Paris, Car- 
dinal Suhard in 1949. But he was happy to be in 
on the negotiations that brought the future Cardinal 
Feltin from Bordeaux to Paris. He felt he had been 
at least instrumental in effecting the elevation of the 
new French cardinals in 1946, remarking: "They 
are admirable men. They were the candidates of the 
government as well as of the Church. The Pope was 
very pleased to be able to respond to the wishes of 
General De Gaulle and M. Bidault. And on my in- 
sistence, besides. He! There were certain difficulties." 

Even previous to the death of Cardinal Suhard, 
there had been a considerable evolution in the 
thought of the priests connected with the Mission of 
France. Gradually these churchmen had come to the 
conclusion that the sole possibility of reclaiming the 
proletariat was to join them in thek occupations, 
and to prove to them that the Church was fully cog- 
nizant of the conditions in which they lived. With 
this objective in mind, several groups of the new 
apostles applied for permission to carry their apos- 
tolate into the factories themselves by donning over- 
alls and joining the workers at their tasks. Thus was 
born the "worker-priest" movement. It was an at- 
tempt on the part of the priest, in the words of Car- 
dinal Suhard "to achieve a naturalization among a 
people where he had been a foreigner." 

Beginning in the outskirts of Paris in 1946, a 
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group of six priests set to work in several factories 
obtaining lodgment in neighboring rooming-houses. 
Their immediate objective was to give testimony to 
the working classes of their solidarity with them in 
their every concern. Relieved of all parochial func- 
tions, these clerics were immediately responsible to 
the Archbishop of Paris. A similar project was em- 
barked upon in the region about Lyons. In 1947, 
the movement was inaugurated in Limoges, Saint- 
Etienne, Nice, Le Havre and among the barrages in 
the Alps. By 1949, there were some fifty priests so 
engaged of whom a dozen or so belonged to religious 
orders Capuchins, Dominicans, Franciscans and 
Jesuits. 

The Papal Nuncio watched their progress with 
great interest. These men were terribly serious about 
their primary objective which was to become identi- 
fied with the people among whom they worked. 
Gradually, they divorced themselves from the local 
parish, and the various Catholic organizations where- 
in they might have found support. Many of them 
ceased to say mass except privately or on Sundays, 
and would not engage in the administration of the 
sacraments or the instruction of children or converts. 
Their aim was eventualy through example to lay a 
foundation for a new type of Christian society. 

The Apostolic Delegate felt great admiration for 
the heroic quality of the effort. It reminded him of 
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his years in Bergamo with Bishop Radini-Tedeschi, 
and the elan there exhibited by the clergy under the 
impulse of their socially minded bishop. But he 
could not help experiencing at the same time grave 
misgivings. Without the safe-guards of daily mass 
and the sacraments, and the at least infrequent enjoy- 
ment of sacerdotal companionship, he could not con- 
ceive of these men remaining true to their primary 
vocation as priests. He intimated these fears to the 
cardinals and the bishops within whose jurisdiction 
the experiment was being prosecuted. But he decided 
to hold his hand and that of Rome to give the experi- 
ment a fair trial. 

It had been realized, of course, that such an apos- 
tolate would require particular preparation and 
training; that it was a special type of priestly voca- 
tion. Hence efforts had been made to convert the 
seminary at Lisieux, originally intended for the 
Mission of France, into a house of studies for worker- 
priests. This caused considerable difficulty, eventuat- 
ing in a change of administration. But by 1951 the 
movement was in full swing. It then ran into a series 
of difficulties that brought the Holy See into the 
picture fully alarmed. 

From the beginning the movement had been vic- 
tim of too much publicity. The subject of innumer- 
able newspaper and periodical articles, and of several 
books, the whole experiment was given a terribly 
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realistic airing in a novel by M. Cesbron entitled 
"Priests Who Enter into Hell." 

Thus alerted, the communistic leaders among 
the working classes began gradually to maneuver 
these new apostles into their general plans. The 
priests had joined the communist-dominated unions 
of the C.G.T. (General Confederation of Workers) . 
Almost immediately their education singled them 
out as competent shop-stewards and secretaries for 
local units. But it also forced them into assuming a 
prominent position when a strike or a stand on a 
particular political or social issue was being agitated 
by the union leaders. Gradually, then, they were 
invited to show their solidarity with the proletariat 
by participating in popular demonstrations and 
strikes. They were almost forced into attending the 
meeting of the Movement for Peace held in Warsaw 
in 1948, and again in Stockholm in 1950, where a 
Soviet inspired call was sounded for the disavowal 
of all atomic arms. 

These various participations in political and other 
ideological movements, directed mostly by the com- 
munists, had alarmed the bishops responsible for 
the individual groups of priest-workers. What was 
further disturbing was the desire on the part of most 
of these men to argue out in dialogue form, as they 
insisted, utilizing the popular proletariat terminology 
of the communiststheir position with the ecclesias- 
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tical authorities. For little by little it was becoming 
apparent that the milieu in which they lived was 
having more of an effect on their thinking and con- 
duct, than they were having on it. 

The whole matter came to a head, then, with a 
demonstration organized in Paris on May 28, 1952, 
to protest against the installation of General Mat- 
thew Ridgway at SHAPE headquarters as the new 
chief of the NATO forces in Europe. In the riot that 
ensued, two worker-priests were arrested by the 
police and manhandled when remanded to the local 
commissariat. Upon release, they had obtained medi- 
cal certification of their mistreatment, and broke the 
story in the newspapers. The reaction was immedi- 
ate, sensational and world-wide. 

On June 12, Monsignor Feltin, Archbishop of 
Paris, made a public statement about the affair: "He 
regretted," he said, "that the worker-priests had par- 
ticipated in a manifestation of this type. But he was 
not able to countenance the fact that human beings, 
no matter who they might be, should, after arrest, 
be subjected to treatment unworthy of the human 
person." 

Though not immediately fatal, the publicity that 
accompanied this incident brought the status of this 
type of apostolate into grave question. 

Officials in the Vatican as we have seen had been 
worried about the movement almost from the be- 
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ginning. In 1947 through the offices of Monsignor 
Roncalli, this concern had been signified to the 
French episcopate. Yet in 1949, again through his 
intercession, the Mission of France had received a 
provisional authorization from the Holy See. Several 
questionnaires had been circulated among the French 
bishops in the intervening years. Their import indi- 
cated a growing uneasiness on the part of the Vati- 
can over reports it had received from various sources 
questioning both the prudence of the attempt to 
"give testimony of the faith among the proletariat," 
and the faithfulnes of some of the priest-apostles to 
the basic tenets of their profession. 

Rome's attitude, thanks in good part to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, was not basically hostile to the move- 
ment. This was instanced, for example, in an article 
favorable to the experiment that appeared in the 
semi-official Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano 
in 1949. But in 1951 Monsignor Ancel, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Lyons, who was himself involved in actual 
part time factory work, received a letter from Mon- 
signor Ottaviani of the Holy Office in the Vatican 
wherein the question was asked whether "the gen- 
erosity of these priests might not be better employed 
in the traditional apostolate in worker parishes . . .?" 
This development was signified to the French cardi- 
nals and archbishops by Monsignor Feltin in the 
course of their February meeting. 
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It coincided with efforts being made in concur- 
rence with the suggestions of the Apostolic Delegate, 
by Cardinal Lienart, Monsignor Ancel and Arch- 
bishop Guerry to work out a code of guidance and 
certain fundamental principles for the conduct of the 
worker-priests. But when finally published, these 
cautions were not well received by the majority of 
the worker-priests whose tendencies toward a move- 
ment within the Church that had the appearance of a 
Catholic "progressivism" were becoming more ob- 
vious. 

Already in July, 1944, a decree from the Holy 
Office had excommunicated for apostasy Catholics 
"who profess" the materialism and anti-Christian 
"doctrines of the communists." The condemnation 
was aimed in particular at the "Union of Progressive 
Christians" in France, at the periodical Quinzaine 
and at the movement known as the Jeunesse de 
I'Eglise the Youth of the Church. Authorities in 
Rome were definitely alarmed when it appeared that 
through the influence of Pere Montuclard, who only 
infrequently attended the bi-yearly meetings of the 
worker-priests, the two movements would soon be 
coalescing. Nor could the persuasion of the Delegate 
or of the French bishops make much of a dent in the 
determination of the leaders of either group to head 
them back onto a more orthodox line. 

During the summer of 1952 the seminary of the 
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Mission of France was moved from Lisieux to Li- 
moges where it came under the direct supervision of 
Cardinal Lienart However there were definite signs 
of disaffection among the students that brooked ill 
for their respect for the ordinary disciplinary prac- 
tice of the Church. They had been allowed to engage 
in work as laborers during the summer, and had been 
entrusted with a considerable amount of authority in 
the conduct of the seminary. Little by little, their 
over-all attitude became a matter of great concern to 
the hierarchy. Hence in the summer of 1953, an 
apostolic visitor from Rome was sent to make a spot 
report on the situation, the result of which was a 
note from the Holy See interdicting the seminary's 
re-opening. But by this time, Monsignor Roncalli 
had handed over the cares of the Church in France 
to his .successor Monsignor Marella. 

The affair of the worker-priests had not been 
Monsigjior Roncalli's only worry during these years 
in Paris. He had also to supervise the inauguration 
of almost innumerable allied movements such as the 
founding of the Little Brothers of Jesus, a group of 
priests and laymen taking inspiration from the cele- 
brated Pere de Foucauld, who had likewise turned 
their attention to the worker apostolate, but on 
rather different principles. Agreeing that their pri- 
mary task was to give witness to the adaptability of 
the Christian way of life to the needs of modern 
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society even on a strictly proletarian level, these 
apostles still felt that it could be done within the gen- 
eral frame-work of a religious institute. The Delegate 
was happy to see that they had more than fair suc- 
cess both in the actual work they accomplished and 
in the appeal for recruits, the society quickly attract- 
ing a goodly number of zealous apostles. 

He witnessed the organization of "community 
parish" institutes, the Center for Pastoral Liturgy, 
the Missionary Brothers of the Countryside, the 
Benedictine experiment in L'Hay-les-roses, the 
founding of the "Sons of Charity," and the inaugu- 
ration of a "Pastoral Center for Domestic and Re- 
gional Missions," in which the religious congrega- 
tions met to discuss new methods and work out new 
techniques to revitalize this form of the apostolate. 

Likewise the Delegate kept a finger on the pulse 
of the re-organization of the various phases of Catho- 
lic Action, which was going through a stormy 
period of evolution. He had his experiences as a 
young priest in Bergamo and northern Italy after the 
turn of the century to help him appreciate the inter- 
nal problems and the new solutions that entered into 
the various currents of thought. On principle, he 
never interfered directly in the disputes and diffi- 
culties. But Ms counsel helped both the clergy and 
the active laymen to formulate a new direction in the 
doctrinal approach to the whole movement, and to 
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emphasize clearly the directives from Rome stressing 
the role of the hierarchy and the necessity of a man- 
date for each organizational unit within the vast 
movement. 

The complexity of the situation was well accentu- 
ated in yet another sphere which was not lacking in 
influence on almost all of them. Together with the 
liturgical renewal that had accompanied most of 
these enterprises, there was emphasized a return to 
the Bible and a strong current of intellectual activity. 
For just as the worker-priests felt the need of re- 
Christianizing the proletariat, the teachers and pro- 
fessors both among the clergy and the laity set 
themselves to making an impression on the university 
and learned world about them. 

France has never lacked for solid as well as enter- 
prising theologians and historians. They too had been 
champing at the bit during the war years, and had 
imbibed the spirit of decisive action engendered by 
the Resistance. 

Sparked by the endeavors of a group of Domini- 
cans whose center was the seminary at Saulchoir, 
outside of Paris, and of Jesuits emanating from 
Fouvieres, although not the doings of these two reli- 
gious congregations exclusively, a number of books 
and periodicals were produced in the years immedi- 
ately following the war devoted to the scriptures, 
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patrology, positive theology and various phases of 
intellectual interest. A decided attempt was made to 
keep these subjects actual in the sense of facing up 
to the immediate problems of the hour and supplying 
material for the inspiration as well as the study of 
the many Catholic Action activities on all levels of 
interest. 

On the theological and philosophical plane, some 
worry began to be evidenced on the part of more 
conservative thinkers. Rumors filtered into Rome that 
a renewal of the heresy of modernism, condemned 
by Pope Pius X was under way. The fear was given 
more positive grounds when a controversy broke out 
over the essence or meaning of the "Supernatural" 
certainly a most significant as well as fundamental 
concept in Catholic thinking. The end result of this 
controversy was the publication of the encyclical 
"Humani Generic by Pope Pius XII in 1951. A 
lengthy and difficult document, the encyclical aimed 
at achieving certain precisions in controversial mat- 
ters without discouraging further study. Its reception 
was considered a victory by both sides. 

Conservative-minded theologians claimed that the 
Holy Father had effectively put an end to dangerous 
doctrinal innovations. More liberal-minded scholars 
pointed to definite instructions within the document 
calling for a scientific and up-to-the-minute approach 
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to all the problems confronting the Church's doc- 
trinal teaching on both the theological and the natu- 
ral plane. 

Meanwhile the complicated issue of the Catholic 
or "free schools" had come to the fore, resurrecting 
a flood of anti-clerical propaganda, and delighting 
socialists and communists by the divisions it revealed 
within the Catholic body itself. Had the Apostolic 
Nuncio felt himself in any way cut off from the heart 
of ecclesiastical affairs while struggling to keep alive 
the faith of a few thousand Catholics in the Balkan 
areas, he had no doubt that now he could not pos- 
sibly be more involved in the racing course of events 
that was the life of the Church mid-way through the 
twentieth century. 

Yet these many cares did not keep him from par- 
ticipation in the solid religious life of Catholic 
France. He showed his great kindliness by helping to 
organize the emergency efforts of Secours Catholique 
Catholic Charities during the excessively cold 
winter of 1946. He visited hospitals and orphanages 
distributing food and clothing made possible by the 
bounty of Pope Pius XII. On December 28, 1946 
for example he was at the Convalescent home of St. 
Croix-St. Savior in the XX region of Paris distribut- 
ing parcels with the aid of Secours Catholique. That 
same day he visited the German prisoners lodged in 
a nearby encampment, before motoring down to an 
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orphanage in Malakoff to assist in the handing out 
of American supplies provided by Catholic war relief 
services. 

In November, 1947 he attended a conference by 
Paul Claudel in the Hall of the Alliance Francaise 
for the Centenary of the Pontifical Work for the Holy 
Infancy. He had as fellow guests cardinals Suhard 
and Petit Julleville. Each year he graced the opening 
of the Institut Catholique, the French Catholic Uni- 
versity in Paris, exhibiting a genuine interest in its 
various faculties. And he was always on hand for the 
solemnities in Notre Dame connected with the na- 
tional life of the country. Nor did he neglect the 
various "national" churches in Paris, regularly visit- 
ing those conducted by the Scalabrini Fathers for 
Italians, the various Oriental bodies, many of whose 
people and priests were exiles in France from the 
iron-curtain countries. He was an occasional visitor 
at St. Joseph's on the Ave. Hoche, conducted by the 
Passionist fathers for English speaking parishioners. 
He presided and preached at the solemn requiem for 
Cardinal EQond in the Polish Church in 1948, and 
had Cardinal Sapieha as a notable visitor at the 
Nunciature. 

It was obvious that the Papal Nuncio kept himself 
to a fairly rigid schedule rising early, saying his mass 
and prayers with devotion, eating sparsely and walk- 
ing a good deal for exercise. He was in excellent 
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health. In dress he was always neat and immaculately 
turned out, so that it was whispered that his ecclesi- 
astical vestments were tailored by Christian Dior. 

Archbishop Roncalli was not long in Paris when 
he learned that although all roads lead to Rome 
most of them bisect the Capitol of France on their 
way there. He was host to a constant stream of visi- 
tors from all over the world high ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries whom he dashed over to Orly Field to 
welcome, and important laymen who came to him 
strongly recommended from Rome, or Istanbul, or 
Tokyo or Chicago. Frequently he had such visitors 
at lunch or dinner, inviting interesting officials from 
the French government, the embassy corps, or the 
Church to meet and converse with them. His cuisine 
became famous for what the Italians call a "heavy 
fork" but knowing observers noticed that their host 
ate little of the succulent birds, hare-in-sauterne, 
deviled chicken or tripe Bergamasque which he 
served with such apparent good relish. 

A frequent and most welcome visitor was the 
French cardinal, Eugene Tisserant, dean of the 
Sacred College and head of the Oriental Congrega- 
tion under which as Apostolic Delegate in Greece 
and Turkey Archbishop Roncalli had served. The 
cardinal was a well known scholar and used to keep 
after the Delegate in his benign but persistent fashion 
in regard to his edition of the Visitation of St. Charles 
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Borromeo, the fifth volume of which was finally pub- 
lished in 1952. The cardinal from Nancy was always 
abreast of the most recent doings of the Church not 
only in Rome but in almost any section of the world. 
He was usually bringing greetings from former asso- 
ciates now in India or South Africa, or America, or 
Japan. 

Another close associate was the Syrian patriarch 
of Antioch, Cardinal Tappouni for many of whose 
flock Archbishop Roncalli had cared in Bulgaria and 
Turkey. A frequent visitor likewise was the cardinal 
of New York who in his capacity as Military Dele- 
gate for all Americans in the armed forces had first 
met Archbishop Roncalli in Turkey during the War. 
Cardinal Spellman usually stopped off in Paris on his 
journeys to Rome or to the many areas where Ameri- 
can troops were located in various parts of the world. 
His visits were affable but business-like affairs in 
which contact was made with highly placed officials 
in the military and the government as well as in the 
Church, but in which likewise there was always 
concern shown for the various works of charity to 
which War Relief Services was extending an almost 
unlimited American generosity. 

Archbishop Roncalli was present in Paris from the 
very start of the United Nations headquarters for 
Educational, Social and Cultural affairs (UNESCO) , 
and despite the socialistic tendencies and the mate- 
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rialistic philosophy of many of its earlier protago- 
nists, he took a keen and sympathetic interest in its 
development. He was appointed by the Holy See in 
1946 as a delegate-observer to the organization, and 
realized at once the importance of keeping in close 
liaison with its activities if only to keep check on its 
possible effect on the Church's foreign missionary 
activities. He felt that UNESCO's fundamental pro- 
gram in education and hygienic development aimed 
at backward areas where illiteracy was high and 
standards of living almost non-existent was in keep- 
ing with similar programs sponsored by the Church's 
missionaries. He was convinced that with some effort 
co-operation could be managed between the two 
efforts without compromising the secular nature of 
the United Nation's program; but likewise not allow- 
ing the new organization to displace long-standing 
religious efforts. 

Invited to address a plenary session of UNESCO 
in 1951, he showed himself most sympathetic to the 
organization's general aims. Taking advantage of the 
controversy that had been occasioned by the attitude 
of several anti-religious individuals within its govern- 
ing body he warned that national characteristics and 
the religious spirit of different peoples must always 
be respected. Sympathetically but with knowingful 
design he cautioned the gathering against giving the 
world an impression that UNESCO was out to form 
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a "super-ministry of education" that would impose 
its views on the world's schools. 

Praising the efforts made by the organization to 
arouse a sense of justice, liberty and peace for all 
peoples he cautioned that this meant in precise terms 
a true respect for the racial, literary and religious 
values of each nation or group in whose welfare 
UNESCO's agents would be employed. 

It was after this speech that he was rather savagely 
attacked in the French National Assembly by a 
deputy from the communist bloc who charged that 
the Archbishop's lecture violated the principles of 
laicism in UNESCO's constitution. But the French 
Minister for Education, Andre Marie, was quick to 
point out that the Nuncio's speech was quite in place 
since he was accredited to the organization as a dele- 
gate-observer and that his sentiments were backed 
by long years of actual experience supervising edu- 
cational activities in backward areas. 

In 1952 Archbishop Roncalli was appointed as 
the Holy See's first permanent observer to the organi- 
zation. When the seventh General Conference opened 
that year, he invited the delegates to a special inaugu- 
ration mass held in the Church of St. Peter of 
Chaillot, close to the organization's headquarters in 
Paris. Many members took advantage of the occasion 
and were treated to a sermon by the Nuncio in which 
he advised Catholics in particular to take inspiration 
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from UNESCO's zeal and aims. He insisted, however, 
that even so good a purpose pursued by so compe- 
tent an organization was in need of spiritual guid- 
ance and wisdom to achieve success. 

"Catholics," the archbishop said, "have important 
contributions to make to the organization. Its work 
will be furthered by intelligent Catholics because of 
their awareness of the special importance of the 
spiritual need of mankind." 

Life in Paris, particularly during the postwar 
years, provided an overwhelming outlet for the 
Nuncio's indefatigable efforts and his keen appreci- 
ation of the world's affairs as seen from the vantage 
point of a church's diplomat. But he found time to 
make a number of trips to Rome on business, and 
had been able to take advantage of the salubrious 
atmosphere of his native Lombardian hills, spending 
several weeks of each summer at Sotto il Monte. In 
an audience with Pope Pius XII towards the close 
of 1952, he had been maneuvered into admitting 
that he was tiring a bit of the pressures and pace of 
Paris. The subject of Venice had been broached by 
the Holy Father. But as its incumbent, Archbishop 
Agostino was still alive, no definite commitment had 
been made. 

When, then, early in 1953 word reached him that 
he had been created a cardinal, he was not taken by 
complete surprise. What did startle him a trifle, 
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however, was the number and the warmth of the 
congratulatory messages that poured in on him im- 
mediately and the genuine expression of regret that 
accompanied the realization that this ended his serv- 
ices in Paris. 

True to his independent cast of mind he petitioned 
the Holy See to revive an old privilege whereby the 
head of Catholic governments were authorized to 
award the red biretta to Nuncio's created cardinals 
while serving abroad. Under the circumstances it 
was a particularly fine gesture. For the President of 
France was the socialist, Vincent Auriol, known in 
the past as a staunch and stubborn anti-clerical. It 
was a fitting gesture on the part of the Nuncio to 
make the suggestion, and a pleasing effort on the part 
of the President who at once signified his satisfaction 
in accepting the opportunity. 

On January sixteenth in the great hall of the Pal- 
ace Elysee, surrounded by the diplomatic corps and 
the French cabinet, the new cardinal knelt reverently 
to receive the red biretta from the hands of the so- 
cialist President of France, M. Vincent Auriol. In the 
same ceremony he was adorned with the Scarf of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor as a sign of the 
outstanding services he had rendered to the new 
Fourth Republic. 

Befitting an atmosphere of profound cordiality 
and respect the President of France in bidding the 
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Papal Ambassador an official farewell assured him: 
"The French government has been profoundly 
aware of your constant cordiality, and the preoccu- 
pation which has always marked your activities in 
keeping with the noble and paternal teachings of the 
Supreme Head of the Church in all its generous enter- 
prises, and for all the works of peace. I myself, Mon- 
sieur le Cardinal, always recall with particular 
affection our dialogues on January First. Your mes- 
sages remain for all of us an example of wisdom, of 
finesse, and of friendship. 

"The regret which the close departure of your 
Eminence inspires in all of us, and which is shared 
by your eminent colleagues of the diplomatic corps, 
so fully represented here, is never-the-less softened 
by the joy which we experience that we have had in 
you a prince of the Church who is so alert to the 
affairs of France. We have long been convinced, as 
you have just assured us, that in you, France can 
count on one of its most sincere and lasting friends." 
It was a fitting tribute to a man who had so obvi- 
ously lost his heart to France. The next evening, the 
departing Nuncio entertained the members of the 
governments, past and present, for the last time in 
his legation quarters at 10 Ave. President Wilson. It 
was a not inconsiderable company. His health was 
fittingly proposed in the most laudatory terms by the 
ancient radical-socialist leader, Edouard Herriot, 
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who would hardly have dreamed of finding himself 
in that position thirty years earlier. 

Two days later, news broke that Cardinal Angelo 
Roncalli had been named Patriarch of Venice. Noth- 
ing could have pleased him more. With a light heart 
he set out for Rome and the consistory, en route to 
his final destination, the palace guarded by the Lions 
of St. Mark on the great lagoon of the Doges that 
bordered so closely on his native soil. 



Chapter 8 



VENICE: THE GENTLE LION 
OF ST. MARK 



APPROACHING THE GREAT PIAZZA in front of St. 
Mark's, a visitor to Venice, on "Laetare Sunday," 
March 15, 1953, would have been astounded. The 
tremendous crowd assembled there in festive mood 
and gay dress, was attentively listening to a sermon. 
Inside, the Duomo was packed with the great and 
lowly of this queen city of the Adriatic. Outside, the 
thousands who had not been fortunate enough to 
squeeze in, were intent upon what was carried to 
them by loudspeakers. For the new Cardinal Patri- 
arch, His Eminence Angelo Roncalli, was taking 
possession of the Basilica d'Oro, the golden basilica 
that was now his cathedral. His arrival that morning 
had been greeted by a gala flotilla of gondolas. It 
had been accomplished with all the mediaeval splen- 
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dor and the modern gaiety of which the Lion of the 
Sea was capable. 

With evident joy and satisfaction in which know- 
ing observers could detect a note of great relief 
the cardinal was giving an account of himself to his 
new flock. He told them he was a fairly old man of 
seventy-one to be coming in as the new Patriarch. 
But with his broad, almost mischievous turn of ex- 
pression, he let them see that he was by no means a 
feeble or an incompetent one. In actual fact, without 
letting on, he knew that they had been anticipating 
his arrival as "a calm after the storm;" for it had 
been hinted that the austerity of his predecessor had 
proven a difficult burden to the majority of gay, 
joyous-minded Venetians. What he did not let them 
so much as suspect, however, was the fact that after 
his eight years in Paris, Venice could only be for 
him a veritable port of "calm after the storm." 

He felt it only proper, he informed them, to give 
them a good look at this new, old man, who would 
be their pastor, and friend, and confidant. Hence he 
stood before them in the pulpit of St. Mark's to 
render an account of himself. In simple, limpid 
Italian, he spoke of his humble origin in the neigh- 
boring province of Lombardy, of his priesthood, and 
of the missions entrusted to him by the Church in 
both the near East and the West. He assured them 
that it was a great kindliness on the part of the Holy 
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Father to have confided to him the flock of Venice. 
For he could now satisfy aspirations to serve as a 
pastor which had haunted him during the whole 
course of his life as a priest, forced to serve as a 
diplomat. 

"Now," he told them, "at the end of my long ex- 
perience, I find myself here at Venice, between land 
and sea, in a city familiar to my youth and more 
familiar to me in my studies." 

Per carita "In your charity" he begged them, 
"Do not look upon your patriarch as a politician or 
a diplomat. But, rather, find in him the servant of 
God. Look for the pastor of souls called to exercise 
his mission among the humble, a pastor indeed com- 
pletely unworthy of the great Pastor, who is Christ, 
and of him who represents Him on earth." For in 
truth he could and should say: "What made of me 
in 1905 a secretary to Bishop Radini was obedience. 
What brought me into the seminary to teach, to take 
charge of the spiritual direction of future priests, to 
give assistance to soldiers, was obedience. To Rome 
it was Benedict XV who called me. It was Pius XI 
who sent me into Bulgaria, and then pushed me on 
to Constantinople. It was Pius XII who, of his own 
personal doing, sent me to Paris. There, while your 
Patriarch Mons. Agostini was even yet alive, I had a 
confidential hint of the desire of the Holy Father to 
entrust to me this beloved diocese of Venice, in the 
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event of the death of that most worthy and lamented 
prelate." 

With such auspicious sentiments, the new Prince 
of the Church took over as Cardinal of Venice. His 
predecessor was scarcely dead three weeks he had 
died on December 28, 1952 when the new provi- 
sion for this patriarchal See had been announced. It 
had an air of unusual some people felt, untimely 
haste about it. But it was all the more welcome to 
the local priests and populace, for many of them had 
experienced a deep sense of awe, almost fear, in- 
spired by the conservative dignity and authoritarian 
demeanor of his predecessor. In any case, the new 
patriarch soon proved the sincerity of his promises. 
He had the whole diocese purring with affection and 
admiration for this peasant from the north who was 
so august a cardinal in the pictures, and so independ- 
ently affable, and unbelievably kind in reality. 

His approach to Venice had been a triumphal if 
leisurely journey that had taken him from Rome to 
Bergamo, where he had spent some time among his 
family and friends at Sotto il Monte. Thence he 
proceeded to the great Benedictine Abbey at Praglia, 
and to Padua, where he visited the seminary that had 
been erected in the sixteenth century by a renowned 
Venetian, Cardinal Barbarigo. Its interest was im- 
mediate, for it contained so many memories of the 
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student days of Ms recent, truly great predecessor as 
Patriarch of Venice, St. Pius X. 

It was soon being whispered among the gondoliers 
and shop-keepers of this city perched between sea 
and land, that the new patriarch "e un santo come il 
Sarto" "He is a saint like Cardinal Sarto!" For 
news was leaking that his regimen was as sturdy as 
his build. His day began at four in the morning, with 
his prayers, the recitation of his breviary and spiritual 
reading. He said mass at seven. At eight he broke his 
fast with a cup of warm milk and some fruit. Then 
he took up his correspondence, and turned to the 
immediate business of the day. Next came the papers 
and journals which he covered rapidly but with sur- 
prising thoroughness, receiving an assist from his 
secretary who marked items he would not want to 
miss. He was available to visitors from ten to one. 
These he usually met in the great hall, or Sola del 
Benchetti of the little benches so called from the 
days when it was the audience hall for the Doges of 
Venice, because it was cool there and free of the 
heavy Venetian humidity. He was ordinarily garbed 
in his black cassock with only its red buttons and 
scanty piping, his ring and pectoral cross, to indi- 
cate that he was a personage. 

After a light lunch, the Cardinal made a visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament, then took a half hour of re- 
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pose before returning to his desk. It was noticed that 
in all he did, he was calm but systematic, and that 
he had a knack for digging carefully but thoroughly 
into the most abstruse questions and difficulties. 

In the late afternoon he presided over diocesan 
commissions, or dealt with officials on matters con- 
cerning his episcopal Curia or the management of 
the patriarchate. At seven forty-five he said the 
rosary with the members of his household. It was 
always the final third, for he was accustomed to say- 
ing the first ten decades alone. Then at eight o'clock 
he had his supper, walked up and down the corridor 
of his palace for a brief interval, returned to his 
study said his night prayers, and retired. He would 
be in bed by ten o'clock. 

Thus was spent the Cardinal's ordinary day. But 
it was far from being an iron-bound routine. It was 
frequently interrupted by pastoral chores or for 
study. Sometimes he would work at his desk from 
nine in the evening until four in the morning, when 
preparing a pastoral letter or a speech, or perhaps 
reading a new and absorbing treatise or a book. On 
these occasions, he would sleep from four in the 
morning until seven-thirty, then fore-shorten his rou- 
tine, giving his mass and prayers the greater part of 
his attention. Sometimes, too, he would be in bed 
long before nine, only to rise at one in the morning 
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and take up his prayers, his reading, or whatever 
urgent business might be at hand. 

Each year he made his spiritual retreat together 
with the bishops from the province of Venice. This 
was in keeping with a tradition established by Cardi- 
nal Fontaine. Nor would he miss the monthly recol- 
lection and the study days held for his clergy. They 
were soon accustomed to his presence, edified by his 
punctuality and his simplicity. In his reading he 
preferred first of all the Sacred Scriptures and the 
Fathers of the Church. He was also devoted to the 
great French orators such as Fenelon, Bossuet and 
Lacordaire, the Spanish mystics, and the history of 
the church. He could always be distracted by a new 
book on the liturgy or pastoral theology. He was in- 
variably interested when anyone approached him 
with a problem of historical research or for direction 
in approaching diocesan or state archives. 

There was much about the new patriarch that 
vividly recalled the days of Giuseppe Sarto, the cardi- 
nal patriarch who had left Venice in 1903 to become 
Pope Pius X, and who is now honored on the 
Church's altars as a saint. True to his word about his 
pastoral interests, Cardinal Roncalli visited every 
parish in the diocese in the course of his five years 
and a half as patriarch, coming back several times 
to most of them. He was seen frequently in what was 
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considered the poorer or the tougher areas, returning 
to the parish of San Lorenzo di Mestre more than ten 
times. On these visits he would say an early mass 
himself, delivering a brief homily. Then if it were a 
Sunday, he would preach at all the masses, returning 
to the pulpit five or six times. He always made it a 
point to "engage in conversation" as he said (cow- 
versare) with the children in the schools of Christian 
doctrine. For he wanted it understood that he had 
not come to examine them. He would not leave the 
youngsters with the impression that they were to 
stand in awe of him, or that they had anything to fear 
in approaching their bishop. 

He supported and comforted his priests. When it 
was necessary to call their attention to defects or 
inadequacies, he did so with exquisite tact and ami- 
ability, making certain that no one could hear him, 
particularly not the members of the household. He 
was careful to repair to the kitchen after a meal served 
in the rectory to thank the humble women who were 
so anxious that everything should be in perfect order 
to receive his Eminence. In this he was following an 
inborn gentility that had also characterized Pius X. 
At table his conversation was always lively, but he 
was careful not to monopolize the situation with 
stories of his own exploits in various parts of the 
world. For he enjoyed the good-natured joking of the 




Archbishop Roncalli, left, stands here in his vestments, in 1925, after his appointment 
as Apostolic Visitor to Bulgaria. 

The Archbishop of Los Angeles, His Eminence James Cardinal Mclntyre, right, pays 
his cardinalatial obedience to the newly-elected Pope JOHN XXIII in the Vatican. 
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priests among themselves, and was always trying to 
set them at their ease and draw them out. 

In the afternoon he paid a visit to the sick, then 
presided at a meeting of the parish board, exhibiting 
a genuine interest in its multiple activities. He was 
very concerned about the physical state of the build- 
ings and parish house, inquiring about the history of 
the area, and showing genuine care for the customs 
and the liturgical activities connected with the 
Church. He was particularly pleased to preside at 
vespers especially if they were sung by the whole 
parish. 

In his own cathedral he conducted the ceremonies 
and functions with evident pleasure, showing himself 
anxious that everything be done properly and in good 
order. He loved to invite the greater prelates of the 
Church to visit Venice, and to celebrate the sacred 
rites with great solemnity. On the feast of St. Mark 
each year, he had one of his own bishops from the 
province preach the panegyric. He was always seek- 
ing an occasion to have one of the cardinals celebrate 
pontifical mass and preach in Ms Duomo. Thus in 
the course of his patriarchate, Venice came to know 
Cardinals Ski, Lercaro, Agagianian, Spellman, Fel- 
tin, Gilroy, Constantini, Ottaviani and many others. 

Each Bishop or prelate who passed through Ven- 
ice was invited to stay at the patriarchal palace* 
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"for," said the Cardinal, "on the day of consecration 
the new bishop is charged in the words of St. Paul to 
be hospitalis et benignus 'hospitable and kind.' " 
Thus too he frequently entertained his own priests 
at table, putting them at their ease and dealing with 
them in amiable confidence. 

He received visitors with great courtesy, rising to 
meet them, and at the end of their visit accompany- 
ing them to the door. It pleased him, when he had 
the time, to show guests to the rooms occupied by 
St. Pius X, and to edify and entertain them with 
familiar stories and anecdotes about the saintly 
patriarch, tracing his career all the way back to his 
seminary days at Padua. The Venetians were aware 
that Cardinal Sarto had bought a return-ticket when 
leaving his diocese for the papal conclave in 1903. 
Hence they had kept his apartment untouched in the 
hope that one day, even as Pope, he might visit them. 
To save these quarters from complete ruin, Cardinal 
RoncalH had had to institute extensive renovations. 
It was the Archbishop of New York, Cardinal Spell- 
man, who had the privilege of being the first one to 
occupy one of them after their renovation. 

Another distinguished visitor was the former presi- 
dent of the French Republic, Vincent Auriol, whose 
visit to Venice to see the Cardinal caused no little 
sensation in the public press. Despite his reputation 
as a confirmed socialist, Auriol was warmly em- 
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braced by the cardinal upon their meeting. It is the 
ex-president himself who relates how the cardinal 
showed him through his palace, pointing out the 
apartments of Cardinal Sarto: "Showing me a mod- 
est, poorly furnished little room, Cardinal Roncalli 
limited himself to saying, 'Here lived Pius X.' I be- 
lieve he used this brief phrase only because emotion 
had prevented him from saying more. I realized at 
that moment that at my side there had faded away 
the man who for eight years had served as a most 
astute dean of the diplomatic corps in France, the 
cultured, articulate and pleasing humanist. He was 
now no more than the humble priest, overcome with 
piety." 

In dealing with his immediate collaborators, the 
new patriarch always showed them the greatest re- 
spect. He gave them his confidence, and encouraged 
them in their work. He listened with great compre- 
hension to their suggestions and proposals. Yet he 
did not hesitate to improve or vary them as the 
situation demanded. 

During his patriarchate, Archbishop Roncalli 
built a minor seminary, and founded some thirty 
new parishes. He brought the Fathers of St. Jerome 
Miani into the diocese, giving them the parish of 
Mestre and turning over to them the Sanctuary of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. He set about rebuilding 
the lodgings for the cathedral canons which bordered 
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on the patriarchal palace, and saw to their redecora- 
tion in keeping with the contour of the area. He 
restored some of the ancient splendor in the Church 
of St. Mark itself. He arranged to have the remains 
of Ms predecessors as patriarchs properly housed in 
the crypt of the church apud S. Marcum "close to 
Saint Mark," as he said. He bought the historic St. 
Georges in Alga, and gave a new and worthy edifice 
to the patriarchal archives. 

He was intent upon reCatholicizing the regions of 
the Mestre and of the Marghara, and showed himself 
most anxious to link together the people of the main- 
land with those of the ancient city of the lagoon with 
the hope thereby to increase the spiritual and moral 
awareness of his flock. In his attempt to draw the 
diocese into a compact unit he was fond of announc- 
ing: "I stand for what unites. And I hold at a dis- 
tance aH that which divides." 

His pastoral maxim: "See everything, overlook 
much, make few corrections!" was, he said, an im- 
provement on the ancient Roman motto: "Many 
laws make for the worst kind of a state." He added: 
"It should only be necessary to demand that, once 
hope is well founded, one should look to its exe- 
cution." 

The Cardinal was naturally dedicated to the 
works of Catholic Action. He found the laity of the 
diocese on the whole well organized in their various 
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categories, and he spared no effort to enthuse and 
encourage them. He attended innumerable meetings 
and gatherings where the cultural, social, educa- 
tional and recreational aspects of this indispensable 
apostolate were being discussed. He was prodigal of 
his time, and brilliant in the way he sensed the op- 
portunity to inspire or re-encourage these Catholic 
leaders with his suggestive and persuasive words. 
There were naturally differences of opinion among 
even many of the militant leaders of Catholic Action 
as well as of the Labor Movement. In Rome itself 
there were divergences of opinion regarding the ex- 
tent to which direct action should be resorted to on 
the political plane. There were differences in organi- 
zational policy between the proponents of Dr. Gedda 
and the followers of Vittorino Veronese. These diffi- 
culties naturally affected the provinces. 

The Cardinal frowned upon such wasted effort, 
He believed in encouraging everyone to fulfill his 
function to the best of his ability. He maintained that 
sincerity of dedication to the objectives of Catholic 
Action would invariably bring such problems to a 
solution. Hence he cautioned strongly against the 
aggressive use of propaganda, and the hardening of 
hearts against an adversary. "Little children, love 
one another" he reminded them in the words of the 
beloved disciple St. John. And with a wry smile he 
indicated how foolish it must look to the adversaries 
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of the Church, to find the apostles quarreling among 
themselves. "Look how they love one another!" had 
been the admiratory reaction of pagans to the early 
Christians. . . . 

Nor did he confine himself to Venice alone. He 
graced with his presence the Eucharistic Congress of 
Turin in 1953. He was in Padua in 1954, and again 
in 1958. He presided over Marian and eucharistic 
congresses at Belluna in 1956, at Lecco and Vicenza 
in 1957, and at Verona and Faenza in 1958. The 
Week for the Oriental Church held at Palermo at- 
tracted him to Sicily in September, 1957, and he 
managed to take in the Eighth Centenary of Lodi 
"reconstructed" in September, 1958. 

Amid his constant comings and goings, the Patri- 
arch did not fail to consider the human side of his 
flock. He was extremely interested when Don Gino 
Picchiolutto, the parish priest of St. Ignazio on the 
Lido, came to him with plans for a new orphanage 
at Ca'Bianca. He was most comforting when dealing 
with the bereaved. Shortly before the end of 1953, 
the president of Catholic Action for Venice, Eugenio 
Bacchion had lost his wife. On Christmas eve he 
received a telephone call from the Cardinal who was 
also mourning the loss of a sister. "Eugenio" the 
Cardinal said, "tomorrow is Christmas. It will be 
your first Christmas with an empty place in your 
home. . . . Would you come tomorrow with your 
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children and have Christmas dinner with me?" On 
another occasion, when Dr. Pio Pietrangoli, the edi- 
tor, suffered a similar loss, the cardinal comforted 
him: "We should not give in to great sorrow. These 
people were good souls. We can surely say, that if 
they did not go to heaven, the Lord made heaven to 
keep it empty." 

He had naturally many close friends, both among 
his priests and the laity, but none was closer to him 
than his secretary, Mons. Loris Capovilla, and his 
personal physician, Dr. Paolo Venchierutti. The lat- 
ter in the course of frequent visits to the patriarch 
never once found him out of sorts, or in bad humor. 
Just the opposite was the case, the Cardinal remind- 
ing him that if he had to depend upon this Berga- 
maschan peasant for a livelihood, the doctor would 
certainly be a poor man. His health was uniformly 
excellent, kept so by his careful diet, the regularity 
of his habits, and the sturdy peasant heart that he 
never strained because he had early taught himself 
to ease off his worries in his prayers. 

In times of sadness or of conflict, he had taught 
himself to remember the motto of his seminary days: 
Voluntas Dei, pax nostra "The Will of God is our 
peace." It was this conviction that had suggested the 
motto, which later adorned his cardinalatial arms: 
Obedience and Peace. In the course of preparing to 
write the life of Cardinal Baronius, the seventeenth 
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century Church historian, he discovered that this 
learned and saintly scholar, betaking himself each 
evening to St. Peter's for vespers, was accustomed 
as an old man, to place his head at the foot of the 
statue of the Prince of the Apostles, and to pray for 
"Peace and Obedience." This gives some insight into 
Cardinal Roncalli's own visit, on the eve of the Con- 
clave, to the Church of Santa Maria in Vallicella to 
pray at the tomb of this great seventeenth century 
historian of the Church. 

In Venice, the cardinal patriarch soon discovered 
that he had little time for himself. His pastoral ac- 
tivities, his prayers, his journeys and his studies kept 
him continually on the move, from the earliest hours 
of the morning until late at night. Nevertheless, there 
was one distraction he did indulge. From time to 
time, he permitted himself a visit to the historic 
monuments of which Venice was so magnificent a 
store-house, and of which he was to prove himself so 
cultured an admirer. In his earlier studies he had 
made himself master of the history and the lore con- 
nected with the whole of this region. Now he wanted 
to familiarize himself with the monuments that tied 
the present age to Venice's glorious past. 

On these excursions he traveled incognito, dressed 
in the black garb of an ordinary parish priest, with 
only the rich-colored band on his round Roman hat 
and his ring as possible betrayers of his identity. 
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Somehow he managed to escape the vigilance of the 
journalists and of the local carbinieri who were al- 
ways so anxious to do him the honor of protecting 
him. If for example he had decided to take in the 
monuments of Cividale, the historic Adriatic village 
on the heights of eastern Friuli, he would discreetly 
inform the custodian and the local parish priest a 
day or so before, that he expected to arrive at a cer- 
tain hour; but that he desired his presence should not 
be made known. It soon became known that in such 
matters his wish was law. 

At the appointed hour, he would arrive, book in 
hand, and go over the site or monument with the 
practiced eye of a curator and the passionate appre- 
ciation of a man whose second love was the finer 
things of art. Before departing he would thank the 
custodian and the local pastor as much for their 
courtesy as for their discretion in keeping his confi- 
dence. Then he would return to his patriarchal resi- 
dence as unobtrusively as he had come, quite 
pleased with the success of his "archeological ex- 
cursion." 

Of his genuine gentleness, likewise, there could be 
no doubt. This is confirmed by the situation that 
arose when he requested permission of officials in the 
city's department controlling antiquities and monu- 
ments, to remove permanently, or at least during the 
services, the wrought iron screen that hides the 
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sanctuary and altar from the full view of the people. 
Called an Iconostasis, it is of oriental importation in 
St. Mark's and unquestionably is a venerable work of 
art. 

The Patriarch's request caused consternation on 
the part of antiquarians, and unbelievably met with 
a refusal. In Italy, as in many other European coun- 
tries, the State had nationalized the older Churches 
as historic monuments. Hence the clergy even a 
Cardinal cannot have much say about their upkeep 
or preservation, 

A group of Catholic lay leaders, and in particular 
the editor of the local Catholic paper, wanted to 
make an issue of the matter. But the cardinal re- 
strained them. "I do not want to force solutions," he 
said. With an allusion to the Gospel story of the pool 
at Bethsaida, he continued, "If I wished to move the 

waters, I could do so But I do not so wish. I only 

want whoever thinks differently than I do, should 
have the possibility of convincing himself of the good 
intention behind my proposition. If you were to tell 
me that to gain my objective it would be necessary 
to kill an ant, I would not Mil it." With the gentlest 
of irony, he called off his Catholic supporters, and 
let the matter drop. 



Chapter 9 



TAPA RONCALLI!' 



IN HIS STUDY, Cardinal Roncalli was at once the 
historian and the pastor attempting to bring to the 
consciousness of his flock the exciting ideas that 
studded the crown of Christian life to which they 
were dedicated. Surprisingly enough in his new posi- 
tion, he had discovered that his experience as a dip- 
lomat was invaluable that as a matter of fact the 
works he had been doing all along, were of a truly 
"pastoral" character strengthening Catholics in 
their faith, giving witness before the rest of the 
world to the authenticity of Christ's credentials as 
the Son of God. 

In February 1954, he used the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Conciliation between the Holy See 
and Italy as the occasion for a pastoral letter. In this 
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he pointed to the progress made by the Church ii 
the twentieth century, and the part all Christian; 
were called to play in the current crisis of civUi 
zation. 

That same year, on the fiftieth anniversary of th< 
election of Pope Pius X, he reminded his flock o 
the true nature of sanctity in the modern world. H< 
pointed with vivid pride to the realistic experiena 
they had had of a man who had spent so many year: 
in Venice, within the life-time of its older inhabi 
tants, who was now certainly in heaven. His Lentei 
exhortation to the clergy dealt with the Holy Scrip 
tures employed and loved by St. Lawrence Justinian 
Venice's second patron. His pastoral letter for Eastei 
the following year, dealt with the great renewal o: 
the liturgy, and its return to ancient practice, re 
cently authorized by the Holy Father. 

It was from this same study that he started ou 
on his various journeys through Europe, alwayj 
armed with a pertinent and appropriate discourse 
over which he had spent hours in preparation. Ir 
1954 he was sent to Beyruth as the Pope's persona 
legate, there to preside at the great Marian Congress 
of the Oriental Catholics, and to perform the solemr 
coronation of Our Lady of Lebanon. He was de- 
lighted of course to greet there so many friends oJ 
his days in the Balkan countries, and he welcomed 
all laity and clergy, soldiers, diplomats and prel- 
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ates, with the warm affection that was characteristic 
of his gregarious nature. That same year he led a 
pilgrimage of all the bishops of the Province of 
Venice with a large representation of their flock to 
Lourdes for their Marian year visit. And on each 
of these occasions he had preached a magnificent 
sermon, geared to the solemnity of the situation, but 
also to the practical edification of his listeners. 

He had not been long installed in Venice when 
it became apparent that not only would he be a 
colorful part of the civic life of the city, but that he 
would also enjoy himself in so doing. Unobtrusively, 
he allowed both the fervent and the cynical, the 
worldly wise and the ne'er-do-wells among his flock 
see that while he strove to be a holy man, he was 
still very much a human one every bit the realist 
that his years as Nuncio in Paris demanded that he 
should be. 

Italy, for all the easy attitude towards morals that 
some of its notorious inhabitants have tried to claim 
for it, is still a land that recognizes the proprieties 
in dress and public behavior. This is particularly true 
in reference to its churches, however often its code 
may be abused. Venice was certainly no exception to 
the general rule nor the occasional violation. When 
the new patriarch discovered a rather bold flaunting 
of the "Awisi" or notices on the church doors regulat- 
ing decent dress and decorum for foreigners as well 
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as inhabitants visiting Ms ecclesiastical edifices, he 
unleashed a calm but mordant blast: "People need 
not come to Venice in wools or furs," he remarked. 
"They can come dressed in that modern American 
silk which provides its own refrigeration at low cost. 
Italy, to be sure, is not on the equator. But even 
there, we might remark, lions wear their coats, 
and crocodiles are lined with their most precious 
hides." 

Venetians were delighted. Their new patriarch 
was a man of wit, as well as of ecclesiastical pro- 
priety. He exhibited a keen appreciation for good 
music both secular and sacred. Within the Church 
he found it most difficult to restrain himself when 
exposed to bad taste or careless renditions of the 
sacred chants. Occasionally he could be heard mum- 
bling that some particular spot in his patriarchate 
was a good exemplification of the ancient saying: 
"No prophet is accepted in his own country!" For, 
of all places, the See of the man who had saved 
modern Church music by his Motu proprio St. 
Piux X should have heeded that Pope's wise and 
realistic rules. 

He took a benevolent interest in the Venice Music 
Festivals, attending a number of the concerts and 
welcoming the delegates to his palace. In 1953 and 
1956 he presided and preached at a special mass of 
inauguration for these splendid demonstrations, and 
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he himself filled St. Mark's with magnificent music 
the like of which neither Doge nor gondolier had 
ever heard in that great Golden Basilica. He was 
overjoyed when the opportunity presented itself of 
capturing for his Cathedral the world premier per- 
formance of Stravinsky's Sacred Canticle to Honor 
the Name of St. Mark. Nor did he miss the oppor- 
tunity of indicating a proper balance in artistic taste 
by skillfully blending the best of the old with the 
new in music fashions. 

It was the same in regard to his attitude towards 
the film festivals. He saw at once the great impor- 
tance of not condemning this medium because of 
the excesses to which it had been exposed. Hence 
he proved a most happy host to committees and 
participants, providing them with special religious 
conveniences as well as a mass to mark the com- 
mencement of the affair each year. It was at a recent 
such festival, that he took occasion to state the 
Catholic approach to the graphic arts in general 
and the cinema in particular. 

"The Catholic Church," he said, "looks to every 
expression of human action with sentiments of care 
and of confidence. Forever patient and foreward 
looking, it has watched the first steps taken by the 
cinema, and has judged it with benevolence. It has 
desired for what has come to be called the "Seventh 
Art," the greatest of success. 
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"The impression created by a moving picture can 
be produced through evoking a spirit which disci- 
plines and orients the feelings and the passions. Or, 
it can be affected by a brutal and inconsiderate rush 
of forces, whose disordered release has never oc- 
curred without bringing with it destruction, without 
giving rise to the flow of tears and blood. 

"The Divine Master used in His teaching the 
inspiration of two spectacles among the most pure 
and the most beautiful in nature: the flight of birds 
and the opening of flowers in the fields. . . . 

"Make this your endeavor, in your care and pre- 
occupations for better film productions, and spread 
this through the world: Take inspiration from what 
is noble and just, from what is useful and good for 
all ... for the young as well as for the grown up. 
Actually, for several hours each week the greater 
part of mankind gives itself over to you I was 
going to say almost totally, perhaps even childishly 
looking for enjoyment and a bit of illusion, which 
can and may God will it so tend to awaken sen- 
timents of love, and of an emotion that will uplift 
the soul and truly refresh it." 

Naturally an ardent supporter of Catholic Action 
in all its manifestations, the Cardinal of Venice 
could not but back up the Demo-Christian party. 
Yet he felt his pastoral care extended to all man- 
kind, and most particularly, to those whom he found 
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confused by the whirlwind of modern ecomonic and 
social movements and revolutions. Hence he devoted 
several of his pastoral letters and talks to the politi- 
cal and ideological fashions of the hour, showing 
himself at once doggedly definite in adhering to the 
Church's clearly enunciated principles, but also 
sympathetic of movements and efforts to achieve 
justice and decency for all, particularly the poor and 
exploited. 

In a Christmas message for 1955, encouraging 
the faithful and particularly the youth of Venice to 
interest themselves in the works of justice as well 
as of charity, he told them that they should: "Keep 
following the straight, clear and transparent road 
of good doctrine and of safe discipline, and to shun 
seductive but fallacious enchantments." 

He gave a concrete example of what he meant 
in February of 1957, when the leftists and moderate 
socialist parties of Italy held their annual conven- 
tion in Venice. The Cardinal shocked not a few 
people by inviting any of the participants who so 
desired to come and call on him. When one of his 
aides grew alarmed at the large number who took 
the patriarch at his word, the cardinal reassured 
him: "Let them come in," he cautioned. "Who 
knows, maybe they might want to confess their sins!" 

While the convention was still in session, he issued 
a pastoral letter in which he informed his wondering 
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Catholics that since the meeting had as its purpose 
"an effort to seek . . . mutual understanding and 
better living conditions in Italy," it was only proper 
for good Venetians to pray for the delegates. At the 
same time, but with extreme kindness, he informed 
the anti-clericals among the socialists that history 
was against them; that they were rapidly becoming 
an anachronism; that it was becoming apparent to 
more than half the world that "a modern economic 
and social system cannot be solidly built on a foun- 
dation which is not that of Christ." 

A month later, when the communist paper U Unit a 
stated that Venetian Catholics had been authorized 
to enter into negotiations with communists in an 
effort to settle their differences, Cardinal Roncalli 
flatly denied it. He said that negotiations between 
Catholics and Marxists have "never nor could ever 
be opened in Venice." He went on then to give a 
lesson in courtesy and accuracy to the press, stating 
that he was shocked "by the bad habits displayed 
by a certain class of editors who dream up, confuse, 
or distort a Bishop's intentions; who so knowingly 
misconstrue attitudes and words, as to give a politi- 
cal significance to the mere fact that a bishop has 
asked his faithful to pray and to show feelings of 
charity and courtesy." The rebuke was all the more 
pertinent in that it was well known that the patriarch 
was most sympathetic to journalists; extremely tol- 
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erant of their inquiries; and always obliging when 
they asked him to pose for news photographers. 

In such situations the extreme intelligence and 
the diplomatic competence of the patriarch revealed 
itself with lightning effectiveness, despite the efforts 
he made to soften his admonitions behind the cloak 
of pastoral charity. 

Dealing with matters that affected Catholics in 
the political sphere, he had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. In August of 1956, in a very down to 
earth pastoral directive, he left no doubt in anyone's 
mind as to what was the true nature of man's politi- 
cal rights and religious allegiances. 

"We must speak," he said, "of a pretension heard 
here and there, in these days, to autonomy and to 
a full and total liberty in political matters vis-a-vis 
the Church's hierarchy and the organs which depend 
upon it. It is asserted that man, whom St. Thomas 
Aquinas defines as an animal politicum et sociale 
should as such escape from the directive action of 
the Church. This is to forget that the Church is the 
most authoritative interpreter of the Gospel, and 
that its teaching reaches out to everything which has 
a bearing on life in society: questions of justice, of 
charity, or order and respect, of fraternity and social 
peace. 

"In virtue of these new theories wherein one 
discovers very little of the experience of twenty cen- 
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turies! it is desired that the priest be sent back into 
the sacristy, whence, a short fifty years ago, he was 
invited to come out, precisely to occupy himself in 
full zeal with these very interests of the Christian 
peoples in the material order. For it was then pointed 
out that reasons affecting the stomach are very close 
to those touching the spirit or the heart. 

"According to these new prophets of the Church 
in modern times, the Church has two functions to 
fulfill. The hierarchy is to be limited to an episcopal 
and sacerdotal teaching authority in matters of faith 
and of morals, and to the distribution of grace 
through prayer and the sacraments. It is to be the 
function of the laity, on their own exclusive responsi- 
bility and completely autonomous in their judgments, 
to occupy themselves with the organization of social 
and political life, in every sphere. Thus to the Church 
is given the right to procure and to assure eternal 
life, and to the laity that of occupying itself with the 
temporal . . . and the latter is subject to contingent 
and changing appreciations . . . 

"The error here consists in accepting and in con- 
sidering as a common tenet a certain ideology the 
Marxist ideology, which is a negation of Christian- 
ity. For its conclusions cannot be squared with those 
of the Gospel. 

"Let no one try to tell us that this 'opening to 
the Left' is aimed only at an interest directed to the 
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more pressing and more vast reforms in the economic 
climate. For even in this direction there persists an 
equivocation. And by that I mean there is grave 
danger of having minds perverted with specious 
axioms in virtue of which it is asserted that in order 
to restore social justice and to impose a respect for 
social laws, it is absolutely necessary to associate 
with those who deny God and who suppress human 
liberties; or even only to play along with their ca- 
prices. This is absolutely false in its premises and 
dolefully fatal in its applications. 

"It is a violation of true Christian discipline for 
a Catholic to place himself in direct and explicit 
opposition to the living and teaching Church as if 
the Church lacked authority and competence in so 
great a matter, and as if it were not rather looking 
to placing its subjects on guard against the encroach- 
ments of compromises which it judges most danger- 
ous." 

This was the cardinal, patriarch of Venice speak- 
ing. This was the man of keen understanding and 
great experience in the social and political vagaries 
of human kind, reaching back to the days of his 
apprenticeship in social action before World War I; 
and giving his flock the fruit of his experiences with 
the intimate doings of atheistic ideologists between 
the two great conflagrations. 

But he was intent on more than verbal instruction 
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and condemnation. He set about showing himself 
a Venetian to the Venetians. In many of his journeys 
through the city he was to be seen boarding the 
public motor-boats and barges for all the world like 
a country curate, nodding and bowing to his amazed 
fellow passengers, dispelling their awe of his dignity 
by chatting familiarly with them about the weather, 
or the tourists, or the rising cost of living. He could 
even be seen, occasionally, with pursed lips, hum- 
ming along with the gondoliers, their lively airs and 
haunting chanteys. 

He restored the ancient custom of having all the 
children of the city assist at a mass of charity in the 
Cathedral, once a year, after which, seated on a 
chair in the sanctuary, he had them approach him 
two by two for his blessing. On his visits to orphan- 
ages and the schools, he proved himself as delighted 
as any proud grandfather when to the horror of the 
nuns and teachers, the children crowded around 
him to kiss his ring, and touch his pectoral cross 
and make free with rich regalia. 

In his five years at Venice, the cardinal patriarch 
had demonstrated that vigor and solid goodness that 
one expects of a great churchman. It is the virtue 
of magnanimity true greatness of soul. What was 
most significant, he apparently enjoyed his role. He 
was fully conscious of the fact that for all his zeal, 
there were goodly numbers even of his Venetians 
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who were not touched by the Church's concern for 
either their souls or their social and economic wel- 
fare. But he did not consider himself a wonder- 
worker. Nor did he feel that like some extra-ordinary 
saint on fire with divine love, he could give the lie 
to history and bring about a miraculous conversion 
of the four hundred thousand parishoners under his 
care, in a few months or a few years. He was con- 
tent to be a reformer in a minor key, hoping that 
the good things he did accomplish would be a foun- 
dation for some other Giuseppe Sarto that God 
would raise up to stir all Venetians to sanctity. Then 
he also remembered that for all his sanctity, Cardinal 
Sarto had not stormed the barriers even of the anti- 
clericalism rampant in the Venice of his day. Nor 
had he cleansed the town of its touts and gangsters, 
its secret hypocrites and open sinners. 

In true patriarchal spirit the cardinal accepted 
invitations to preside at his people's festivals and 
sports. He became a great favorite with the gondo- 
liers for the evident good humor with which he 
enjoyed the historic regatta staged each September 
by these gruff but melodious oarsmen of the lagoon. 
When in the midst of his people, his interests ran 
from soccer to the highest types of the pictorial 
arts. He blessed their footballs and admired their 
newer paintings and sculptures. But he never tired 
of the magnificence of St. Mark's, the focal point 
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of all Venetian glory. Describing its subtle attrac- 
tions lie was heard talking to a group of artists: 
"Here the golden light raining down from on high 
is a delight and a great bracer for the spirit. For it 
calls one back at all times and under all circum- 
stances to its most exalted function that of giving 
form to the material,, and transfusing it with dignity, 
nobility and beauty." 

On March twenty-third, 1958, the Cardinal de- 
parted from Rome on an Air France Caravelle for 
Lourdes to preside over the festivities connected 
with the opening and blessing of the new under- 
ground basilica there dedicated to the memory of 
St. Pius X. Frenchmen generally were delighted 
with his selection as Papal Legate, as were of course 
the officials of the Air Line when he accepted their 
offer to fly him in one of their new jet planes. This 
was all the more appreciated when it was realized 
that the landing facilities at the Targes-Lourdes 
Airport were on the primitive side. 

In the course of the ceremonies, the cardinal 
spoke at length of his love for Our Lady of Lourdes, 
reminding his listeners that this was his tenth visit 
to the great shrine at the foot of the Pyrenees, his 
first pilgrimage having been made in 1912. 

Of the new basilica itself he said: "Just as on 
the Esquiline Hill in Rome, the 'House of Pope 
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Liberius 9 formed a perfect unity with the basilica 
of St. Mary Majors, so here at Lourdes this new, 
subterranean church, entitled and dedicated to St. 
Pius X, is nothing other than a grand adjoining 
pavillion. Its function is to accommodate and am- 
plify immeasurably the premises of the great palace 
where the Queen of Heaven receives the souls who 
alone or in groups converge on this spot from all 
over the globe . . . Mary is here, as she is in the 
Grotto; as she is in the Crypt, and in the two basili- 
cas, always as the Mother of Jesus and our Mother . . . 
"In preparing my fine Venetian children at the 
beginning of Lent each year for the Easter of the 
Savior, I have to remind them of an enlightening 
fact. It is that by a second legacy given to us on 
Calvary, Jesus brings us to the sublime summit of 
Marian theology: Jesus, above on the cross, and 
Mary, His mother, and John the beloved disciple, 
at his feet and Jesus uttering those sublime words: 
Woman, behold thy son!' and, 'Son, behold thy 
Mother!' They are words which one cannot repeat 
too often. They are words which resound in the poem 
that is Lourdes. For it is only proper to remember 
that particularly in these times, all the sanctuaries 
of Mary spread all over the world, have become 
before all else, centers of eucharistic devotion, as if 
the Mother of Jesus had appeared, here and there, 
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to conduct the faithful to the adoration and love of 
her Blessed Son. But Lourdes is so, in an eminent 
manner and in the most vast proportions. 

"The daily eucharistic procession each afternoon 
at Lourdes is a repetition of the passage of the living 
Jesus through the crowds to teach them and to 
spread among them miracles and graces of all kinds. 
The visit to our Savior in these places is then like a 
renewal of faith, of adoration and of love towards 
Jesus Christ, the true center of Catholic liturgy and 
Catholic life." 

The cardinal returned to Rome in the Caravelle 
reporting to the Holy Father his satisfaction at hav- 
ing been chosen for so splendid a task. In mid-May 
he was in Paris, once more, for the centenary of 
of the society called the Work of the Orient, which 
was so important an auxiliary for the assistance 
of Christian communities in the Near and Far East. 
In the great Cathedral of Notre Dame in the pres- 
ence of seven cardinals and some thirty bishops, as 
his Beatitude, the Greco-Catholic patriarch, Max- 
imos IV, celebrated the sacred liturgy according 
to the Rite of St. John Chrysostom. Seven arch- 
bishops, one bishop and twelve priests all celebrated 
this Oriental mass together a most impressive 
sight acting out the inner unity in Christ of so many 
diversified cultures and political allegiances. Car- 
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dinal Roncalli was among them. As Cardinal, he 
was attached to the Congregation of Oriental Rites 
which he had served so long and well in the field; 
as former Apostolic Delegate to Paris, he was dem- 
onstrating his continued interest in this dynamic 
focal point of Christendom; and as Patriarch of 
Venice, he represented the gate-way to the Orient. 

When he returned to Venice, he seemed con- 
cerned over rumors he had heard concerning the 
Holy Father's health. But as was his custom, he 
repaired to Bergamo and Sotto il Monte for a brief 
repose. He was back in his patriarchal see for the 
Film Festival at the end of August. Then he made 
final preparations for the great centenary celebration 
of the ordination of St. Pius X being held in the 
Church of Castelfranco, in nearby Treviso. Here 
the cardinal found himself surrounded by all the 
suffragan bishops of his archdiocese and a tremen- 
dous crowd of fervent people. It was destined to be 
the last such gathering of his ecclesiastical family. 

The rest of September and the first days of Octo- 
ber were spent mostly at his desk going over the 
text of the Great Synod of Venice its thirty-first 
that he had held the previous year, and which was 
in the course of being printed for publication. This 
occupation brought back memories of his life as a 
young priest, for in 1910 he had been similarly 
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occupied writing up the acts of the Diocesan Synod 
of Bergamo held under the aegis of his great patron 
Bishop Radini-Tedeschi. 

His cares were now almost purely pastoral. It 
was thus that the first news of Pope Pius XIFs fatal 
illness reached him. He immediately had public 
prayers said for the dying Pontiff, and spent the 
next four days in great anxiety. When word finally 
reached him that the great Pontiff was dead, he 
took it calmly enough. But those in his household 
could feel the weight of sorrow that seemed to come 
over him as he made his simple preparations for 
the trip to Rome and the Pope's obsequies. 

Before departing, on the evening of the eleventh 
of October, he himself said a Solemn Pontifical 
Requiem Mass for Eugenio Pacelli, the Pope who 
had so generously crowned his career with the car- 
dinalatial dignity. He preached a simple but moving 
eulogy in which he gave his listeners not only a 
heartfelt appreciation of the greatness of the Pontiff 
who had just passed into eternity, but in which he 
reviewed the plight of Holy Mother the Church, 
temporarily bereaved for a fifth time in the course 
of half a century. 

He lingered for a moment on his own experience, 
thirty-six years earlier, preaching "with simple words 
as was his custom, a funeral discourse in honor of 
Pope Benedict XV in the parish Church of Castel- 
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gondolfo" using as his theme "Bene omnia fecit" 
"He has done all things well." 

He reminded his listeners of the magnificent op- 
portunity of the Church in the present age when 
"the day before yesterday, by direct or televised 
transmission, following the transport of the body of 
Pius XII from Castelgondolfo to the Lateran and 
to St. Peter's, it came into my mind to ask myself if 
a triumph of an ancient Roman Emperor marching 
to the Campidoglio could have equalled it in splen- 
dor not the military aspect, but the dignity, the 
spiritual sorrow, the majesty . . ." 

The cardinal continued by comparing a great 
Pope and the Church to a fountain in the midst of 
a village, whence people can draw life-giving water, 
round which they congregate to discuss joys and 
sorrows. Then he returned to the great popes of 
this century commenting on the changes of fortune 
that ring on the register of life from decade to dec- 
ade. He remembered reading the life of Pius IX 
while a seminarian and being greatly moved to find 
that no Pope had been at once more loved and more 
hated. He recalled the attempt made to throw the 
remains of that Pontiff into the Tiber by the anti- 
clericals when they were being transferred from the 
Vatican to the Church of St. Lawrence. 

"In 1903," continued the patriarch, "I was hardly 
entered in major orders when, on July 20, at ninety- 
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three, after a twenty-five year pontificate Leo XIIFs 
solemn funeral was conducted in the Vatican. Civil 
and political Rome remained silent and disdainful . . . 
Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI were all followed in 
death with respect; but without the world-wide inter- 
est and the genuine expression of regret that has 
met the Church's present bereavement." 

The cardinal concluded by calling attention to 
the consolation that Pius XII had brought to the 
Church, even in death demonstrating the opening 
of a new era wherein will be made possible a won- 
derful co-operation of the civil with the religious 
order of things. It is recorded that as he brought his 
discourse to a close, a tiny child's voice was heard to 
ring out with bell-like clarity: "// Papa! 11 Papa!" 
It was quickly hushed by a startled parent. But 
remembering Venetians recall it now as a portent! 

The cardinal had his secretary buy him a round- 
trip ticket to Rome, not without a curious reference 
to the experience of Cardinal Sarto in similar cir- 
cumstances fifty-five years earlier. But to the crowds 
who saw him off from the palace and greeted him 
on the way to the station, he was cheerful and affa- 
ble, assuring them that his would be a speedy return. 
"Tornere subitor'Ttt be back, shortly" he re- 
peated. And he exhorted them to pray for the 
deceased Holy Father, and for a worthy and holy 
new Pontiff. 
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In Rome, he stopped with the nuns of the Domus 
Mariae, begging their pardon for inconveniencing 
them once again, but telling them that his stay would 
be brief enough. Then he joined his fellow cardinals 
in the obsequies of the man whom he considered 
not only a great saint, but one of the greatest popes 
of all time. 

One evening, then, a few days later, back in the 
hostel under the care of the nuns the patriarch of 
Venice sat down to write two letters. One was to 
the Bishop of Bergamo, Monsignor Piazza, which 
began: 

Just a short word at the point of my entrance 
into the Conclave. It is as an invocation which 
I am making through the voice of the bishop, 
to all that which is so dear to my heart as a good 
Bergamaschan. Recalling so many of the vener- 
ated and dear images of the Virgin Mary, spread 
through the diocese, with a remembrance of our 
holy patrons and bishops, illustrious and holy 
priests, our religious clerics and nuns of such 
distinguished virtue, my soul is comforted with 
trust in the new Pentecost which can be given to 
the Church in the renewal of its head, and in the 
reconstruction of the ecclesiastical organism, new 
vigor for the victory of the truth, of goodness, 
and of peace. 

It makes little difference whether the new pope 
be a Bergamaschan or non-Bergamaschan. The 
common prayer of all should be to obtain that he 
be a saint and a sanctificator. Your excellency, 
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you understand me. A greeting and an embrace. 
And for all your parishoners, again a blessing. 

Most Affectionately, 
ANGELO GIUSEPPE CARD. RONCALLI, PATRIAR. 

The other letter was directed to the rector of his 
own seminary in Venice. Dated the 17th of October 
from the Domus Mariae, it began: 

It was my thought, since I cannot be present 
in person for the opening of the scholastic year, 
to bring myself to you by a letter of greeting and 
encouragement, and of blessing. But it is necessary 
to content myself with a few words, because of 
the multiplicity of duties with which every cardi- 
nal is burdened in this so grave and solemn 
circumstance. . . . 

As to the deceased Pontiff, he is assumed into 
glory. It remains but to continue the acclamation 
'Viva il Papa!' and to pray that his successor, 
whoever he may be, represent not a solution of 
continuity, but of progress in prosecuting the 
perennial youth of the Church, whose mission is 
ever that of a conductor of souls towards the di- 
vine heights of evangelical reality; and of the 
sanctification of human life, in relation to eternal 
life. 

The cardinal closed, assuring the rector and stu- 
dents that he intended to grow closer to them on 
his return, as a father to his sons. He reminded them 
of the closeness of St. Mark to St. Peter, in encour- 
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aging them as Venetians to pray for a worthy new 
Bishop of Rome. 

That at this juncture his thoughts were on Ber- 
gamo and Venice to such an extent that he took 
time to write such letters is an excellent index of 
the basic simplicity of his attitude towards his office 
and his life. That there was some possibility of his 
becoming Pope in his mind seems to be indicated 
from his reference to a Bergamaschan or non-Ber- 
gamaschan; but this is only significant in the light 
of what did eventuate from the Conclave. 

It would have been impossible for him not to have 
had the idea that he might be elected the Supreme 
Pontiff. But he ridiculed the thought. He was sure 
the cardinals could not be at so great a loss for a 
candidate as to have to pick him, at his age. Yet 
this might have brought back remembrances of his 
doubts when heading for Paris in 1944. 

In any event, he entered the Conclave in good 
humor. When in the course of the first ballotings he 
perceived the probability that the Holy Ghost was 
intent on his selection, he was sure it was some kind 
of illusion. But he must have had in mind, some- 
where, the memory of Padre Pio da Pietrelcina in 
the seminary urging him to greater effort in his 
studies and spiritual life because of some high des- 
tiny he seemed to see for him so vaguely in the 
distance; and the words of Doctor Onorato Mengotti 
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on the day he said his first mass in Sotto il Monte, 
that everyone thought such a wonderful joke 
"Angelino Roncalli, Pope!" And then the child's 
voice at the requiem in St. Mark's for Pius XII, just 
a short two weeks ago. 

Prophecies or coincidences, it made no difference. 
In actual fact the election was over. He left the 
Conclave Pope. Papa Roncalli! 



Chapter 10 



POPE JOHN XXIII 



THE NEW PONTIFICATE, as new pontificates do, 
began in a happy and festive mood. Not only did 
Rome and the Vatican enjoy the hopeful spirit intro- 
duced by the new regime, but the whole world 
seemed to share its most intimate details. Newspapers 
and the radio, television and the magazines simply 
could not seem to get enough information about the 
background and career, the family and the doings of 
the new Holy Father. Day by day, from the close 
of the Conclave to the coronation, from his first 
radio message to the opening of the consistory, the re- 
marks and the activities of the new Pope were dealt 
out in flamboyant detail for all the world to see. 
Keen, intelligent, and extremely affable, it was evi- 
dent that John XXIII was not only intent on running 
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Ms own pontificate, but that he was enjoying himself 
while doing so. 

From the very moment of his election, he seemed 
to fit into his new role as if he had been Pontiff 
for ages. He took in hand the reins of papal rule, 
greeted visitors, made appointments, and traveled 
round the grounds of his domain for all the world 
as if he were the lord of a mediaeval manor suddenly 
up-ended into the middle decade of the twentieth 
century. When told that his niece was on the wire 
with a long distance call a thing unheard of in 
papal protocol he startled his episcopal equerry 
by exclaiming, "Of course I want to talk to my 
nipotal" and picked up the telephone. Deciding to 
appoint Mons. Giovanni Urbani the new Patriarch 
of Venice, he himself put through the call to Verona 
to inform that prelate of his new dignity. Twice he 
had members of his family in to dine with him, let- 
ting subordinates know that he was not too fond of 
dining continually alone, for, he said, it made him 
fell "like a Seminarian being punished!" 

To a curious world, the figure of the new Holy 
Father was at once strange and reassuring. One 
thing became certain. His was no transitional re- 
gime. For not only did he immediately appoint 
Mons. Tardini as the sub-secretary of State, but 
within three weeks of his election he announced the 
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names of twenty-three new Cardinals to be elevated 
in a consistory on December fifteenth. He thus broke 
with a tradition going back to the constitution of 
Pope Sixtus V in 1586. The new Sacred College 
would now consist of seventy-five princes of the 
Church, of whom the two men who had passed up 
the honor in 1953, Archbishop Montini of Milan, 
and Mons. Tardini led the list. Thus, too, he let it 
be known that the latter would be his secretary of 
state, going back to the traditional administration 
wherein the "pope reigns, but the secretary rules." 

With all but classic Italian features, in appearance 
such a contrast to his predecessor, Pope John gave 
every indication of having inherited Pius XII's ob- 
vious desire to please people. Exhibiting unfeigned 
delight in his large and demonstrative Italian fash- 
ion, he greeted friends and well wishers with super- 
abundant cordiality; and appeared to be on the point 
of tears in the warmth with which he received the 
members of his immediate family his three brothers, 
his sister Assunta, and innumerable newphews and 
nieces. 

To his former secretary, Mons. Loris Capovilla, 
who had hurried down from Venice to learn the 
Pontiff's wishes with regard to his effects in the 
patriarchal palace, he confided his heart-ache at the 
thought that now he would probably never see his 
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beloved St. Mark's again. But despite the unlikeli- 
hood of the rumor that immediately took wind saying 
that the Pope had plans to visit Lourdes and Berga- 
mo, the world soon learned not to underestimate 
the possibilities of the new Pontiff's independence. 
Yet there was no bustle or unseemly haste about 
the new Pope's activities. Though strong and posi- 
tive, his own pace befitted a man of his years, extra- 
ordinarily healthy and vigorous though he might be. 
In fact the impression given by the first few weeks 
of the new pontificate was that it was geared defi- 
nitely to a change of pace. The last few years of 
Pius XII's reign had given people the feeling that 
this octogenarian genius was continually on the run, 
pushing himself and his charges to the ultimate, 
attempting to face each of the spiritual, moral, intel- 
lectual, and social problems of the Space Age with 
a definitive Catholic position. It was as if this ex- 
tremely sensitive and highly spiritually-minded Pon- 
tiff had decided that death should come upon him 
running. For the older he grew the more active Pius 
XII had seemed to become, greeting pilgrims and 
visitors, delivering talks innumerable on every con- 
ceivable subject, incessantly exploring new ways of 
firming up the interior life of the Church. But a 
month before his death a new constitution was issued 
on the proper way of assisting at mass, giving back- 
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bone to the liturgical movement so long agitated by 
apostles of liturgical reform. 

Pope John XXIII, it became almost immediately 
obvious, was equally alert to the problems of the 
hour, and ready to discuss them, though without the 
formality and the definitive moral approach of his 
predecessor. His radio address to the world the 
day after his election had been a straight-forward 
definition of the continuance of papal policy seeking 
an irenic but spiritually sound solution so essential 
to the world's problems. 

The homily he delivered on the occasion of his 
coronation on November fourth was an even more 
down-to-earth appraisal of the Pope's duties and 
prerogatives. Acknowledging the ceremony as a 
"solemn rite which places a seal on the initiation of 
our humble person into the great duties of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff," he spoke of the comfort he received 
from "the universal joy and exultation which greeted 
our elevation." 

"However," the Pope continued; "We are made 
anxious and perplexed by the variety of the immense 
duties which burden our shoulders; those duties, we 
mean, which are attributed to us on one side and 
the other, in various ways. Each individual takes 
it upon himself to entrust us with one, within limited 
horizons and according to his own experience, to 
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his own peculiar way of conceiving individual and 
collective life. There are, in fact, those who expect 
of the Pontiff that he be a statesman, a diplomat, a 
scholar, an organizer of collective life, or, in fine, one 
whose mind is open to all the forms of progress in 
modern life, without any exception. 

"O venerable brothers, and beloved children, all 
such persons are outside the right path to be fol- 
lowed, since they entertain a concept of the Supreme 
Pontificate which does not fully conform to the true 
ideal. 

"The new Pontiff, we rather say, incarnates in 
himself above all that splendid image of the Good 
Shepherd, as it is described to us by the Evangelist 
St. John. ... He is the door of the sheepfold . . . 
(Jno. 10:7). 

"Into this fold of Jesus Christ no one can enter 
if not under the guidance of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
And men can securely reach salvation only when 
they are united with him, since the Roman Pontiff 
is the Vicar of Christ, and represents His person on 
this earth . . . 

"Venerable brethren and beloved children, we 
repeat to you as our own the admonition and the 
invitation of the Roman Pontiffs of every century 
and particularly of our predecessor Pius XII. . . . We 
have at heart in a very special manner our task as 
shepherd of the entire flock. All the other human 
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qualities learning, diplomatic perceptiveness and 
tact, organizing ability can succeed in embellishing 
and complementing the reign of a Pontiff, but they 
cannot in any way serve as substitutes for this." 

Expanding on the original quotation from St. 
John's gospel concerning the sheepfold, John XXIII 
continued: "But of greater interest than mere action 
in itself is the spirit of that action. Every pontificate 
takes on a particular feature from the character of 
the person who represents it. And certainly all the 
features of all the popes who succeeded each other 
down through the centuries are reflected and must be 
reflected in the face of Christ, the Divine Master . . . 

"Permit us finally, venerable brothers and beloved 
children, to make reference to something which is 
a matter very dear to us by an exceedingly happy 
coincidence which touches our heart both as priest 
and as bishop. On this day, November fourth, which 
from now on will mark the anniversary of the solemn 
rite of the Coronation of the new Pontiff, the liturgy 
of the Universal Church celebrates each year the 
Feast of St. Charles Borromeo. 

"The figure of this Archbishop of Milan, who is 
to be numbered amongst the greatest pastors of 
souls in the history of the Church always has been 
and still is very close to our mind. It was beside the 
precious relic of his heart, which is venerated in 
Rome in the church dedicated to him on the Corso, 
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that we received our episcopal consecration thirty- 
four years ago. 

"The life of Christ's Church has had its stationary 
periods and its revivals. In one of these latter pe- 
riods, providence reserved for St. Charles Borromeo 
the lofty task of co-operating in an exceptional 
manner in restoring order in the Church. The part 
he played in putting into practice the reforms of the 
Council of Trent, the example he gave in applying 
those reforms in Milan and in various other dioceses 
of Italy, earned for him the glorious title of 'Master 
of Bishops,' as he was also counselor of Popes and 
a wonderful example of episcopal sanctity." 

That afternoon and most of the next day, the 
Pope devoted to bidding farewell to the cardinals 
leaving for their dioceses in various parts of the 
world. He spent considerable time with each, dis- 
cussing the strength and the achievement of the 
Church in their particular countries. To the two 
American cardinals Francis Spellman of New York 
and James Mclntyre of Los Angeles he was most 
cordial. "I am sure he regrets that he has never seen 
the United States," said Cardinal Spellman, "because 
he is very interested in it. He kept both Cardinal 
Mclntyre and myself talking about the activity of 
the church in this country. He expressed his gratitude 
to the United States for all it has done for the suf- 
fering people of the world." 
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Speaking of the audience of the French bishops, 
Cardinal Gerlier said: "Our interview proceeded 
with a respectful liberty which made of it a great 
light and comfort. The problems which most con- 
cern us came up easily, and it is good to know that 
the Pope was open to all our cares, understanding 
our anxieties, ardently desirous of enlightening us 
and aiding us in our difficult task . . ." 

One of the first interviews that the new Pontiff 
gave to a large, specialized audience was granted 
to the press. It was at once a gesture of thanks for 
the splendid coverage given the election and the 
coronation, and a paternal review of the responsi- 
bilities and utility of the communication mediums. 

In obviously excellent good humor, the Pope 
welcomed five hundred correspondents and techni- 
cians from all over the world. He told them he had 
not prepared a formal speech for them, but that he 
had a few things to say which he thought they would 
appreciate. Seated on the throne in the Clementine 
Hall of the Vatican, Pope John spoke in rapid 
French, without notes. But he immediately gained 
the good will of his audience by manifesting un- 
feigned surprise at their number. "I realize what a 
formidable thing is the press," he said, "Truly you 
resemble an army . . . 

"The beauty of your metier" the Pontiff continued, 
"is in the fact that with the pen you are able to 
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convey something of the self. It is one of the primary 
pleasures that anyone can experience to see some- 
thing of the self produced. It is a little like the light 
of the Creator for the human generation. 

"The mission of the press is tremendous, but it 
is heavy with responsibilities. It should have called 
to mind the words of Alexander Manzoni, written 
before he had come to the faith, when he said, // 
santo vero mat non trade. Truth is holy and I have 
never betrayed it.' 

"It is possible to betray the truth in good faith, 
it is true, when one acts under the weight of an 
impression and transmits it. But here is where pru- 
dence must be employed, and one should at least 
have the intent to be always sincere and never be 
false to one's true thought." 

The Pope was completely at his ease, speaking 
into the microphone. His audience was rapt in atten- 
tion. Looking up, as he paused for a moment, the 
Holy Father obviously changed pace and mood: "In 
the course of the last few nights," he continued with 
the trace of an ill-concealed, growing smile on his 
lips, "when I could not get to sleep for the rest which 
is so necessary after these busy days . . . these days 
when I have been making a kind of novitiate at this 
universal paternity, I have been reading many news- 
papers and journals. I have not been looking for 
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something to boost my self-esteem, but because it 
is pleasant to see how interested the world is in the 
papacy, and to discover what is being said, for 
example, about the Conclave." The Pontiff paused, 
smiling broadly. 

"Attempts have been made to pierce through the 
secrecy of the Conclave," the Pontiff said, regarding 
his audience with a quizzical look, "But I do not 
find a line of truth in any of these stories. I know 
that the efforts of the journalists have been formida- 
ble, but the silence will be even more strongly pre- 
served. 

"I would now like to place a few more ideas 
before you, as I greatly enjoy talking to you. And 
I do know how noble it is of you to listen to me. 
In the savage forest of the news, everyone wants 
the world to be organized according to his ideas. 
And in regard to recent events, each one tends to 
speak along lines of his own thinking. 

"Thus each one has his own idea of what the 
Pope should be, of what the papal functions should 
amount to, not realizing that here they are dealing 
with a domain that is above all supernatural. Some- 
one talks about a political Pope, a scholarly Pope, 
a diplomatic Pope, when the fact is that the Pope 
is simply the Pope. He is the "good shepherd' who 
is looking for ways of bringing souls to the truth. 
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'Truth and goodness' are as his two wings. No one 
has any business constructing a Pope according to 
his own ideas. 

"I had really come here only to see you, and not 
to give you a lecture. But I find myself telling you 
how great are the responsibilities of the Pope since 
he represents the Son of man, our Savior, Jesus 
Christ." 

The Pontiff continued by citing the story of Joseph 
in the Bible, which he said he had been reading. 
"I suppose I should quote it for you in Latin," he 
said laughing, "for one could speak in Italian, or 
French, or German, but some might not be able to 
understand it. Latin is the language of the Church, 
and hence is universal." The passage concerned the 
meeting of Joseph with his brethren who had sold 
him into slavery in Egypt. Joseph wept and said to 
them: "It is I, Joseph, your brother." The Pope con- 
tinued: "I also say to you, 'I am your brother/ 

"Yes, before God, I am the first of the brethren 
and as Pastor, I have to direct them. I have for all 
of them true sentiments of love, and I desire to help 
them see that which is here on earth . . . but more 
particularly that which is in heaven. The Pope has 
also to interfere, at times to correct, but he does so 
always in a paternal fashion. But he still has to do it. 

"Now I will give you a small blessing, if you wish 
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to receive it; and this blessing will carry to all those 
who are dear to your hearts." 

Needless to say the reaction of the men of the 
press was explosive in its applause and appreciation. 
The Pontiff bowed benignly, in his knowing way 
acknowledging the fact that he realized how well 
he had won the day. 

On November eleventh, less than two weeks after 
assuming the responsibility of the papacy, Pope 
John resumed the regular morning audiences de 
tabella for the Cardinals and other high dignitaries 
in the Church's curia or central government. At the 
same time, he proceeded with a series of new ap- 
pointments, both of bishops and of lesser function- 
aries within the papal household. In his private 
quarters, he had installed the two nuns from Venice 
who had managed his meals and effects during his 
five years as patriarch. It was reported that he had 
likewise had the bishop of Padua, Mons. Girolamo 
Bertignon in to dine with him; and that following 
a long established custom of his, he had smoked 
his usual cigarette after lunch and after dinner. 

The new Pontiff showed himself amenable to 
welcoming in special audiences both visiting govern- 
mental officials and diplomats, of whom the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, John Diefenbaker, was one of 
the first to be so received. Also granted private 
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audiences were Mr. Paul-Henry Spaak, the musician 
Igor Stravinsky, and the Shah of Iran, who made 
a formal state visit to his Holiness. He also received 
the members of various national and international 
organizations holding their conventions in the Eter- 
nal City. Thus on November fourteenth he spoke 
to the Italian trade-merchants, assuring them that in 
the journeys he had made to various countries, he 
had met and enjoyed the company of many of their 
representatives. He told them that he appreciated 
thek initiative and their hard work. He commended 
the effect they were having on the well-being of the 
world's economic situation. He went on to say that 
in his present position, he was "viewing their activi- 
ties under different circumstances, and spontane- 
ously there comes to mind the necessity of reflecting 
in your doings the spiritual values which vivify even 
material things." 

"Business combinations come about for various 
reasons/' the Pope continued, "and they succeed 
with a finality that can be splendid if enlivened with 
faith and Christian principles. Today, for example, 
the Holy Father is renewing the ancient tradition 
which his predecessor of glorious memory could not 
for some time continue of receiving the Cardinals 
who come to him to render an account of their 
responsibilities, to treat of the affairs of the Church. 
As is evident, in the ecclesiastical and spiritual realm, 
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we also use this word affairs though it is ordinarily 
employed for material things. But it can be adapted 
to a higher and more general meaning." 

In thanking them for their visit, the Pope assured 
them of his prayers. Suddenly remembering the fact 
that it was still morning., he said: "But the Pope 
must pray always, and particularly in the morning 
when he considers the program of the day before 
him; and at evening time, when he remembers his 
visitors and goes over the events of his day." He 
would remind them that while their work is accom- 
panied by joys and triumphs, it also has its sorrow 
yet, everyone must bear his cross. Quoting St. Leo 
the Great, he acknowledged the fact that the Church 
also has its thorns and its crosses, as had Jesus 
Christ, of whom it is the mystical body. He con- 
cluded by cautioning them that the man who is 
concerned alone with dedicating himself to pleasura- 
ble and ephemeral things, is really forging a joke 
that can endure for only a short time. . . . They 
should rather consider the poetry of life, which 
brings with it the courage to accept situations and 
obligations of all kinds. 

The Pontiff spoke spontaneously, but with great 
ease and affection. It was the same in the audience 
he gave the next day to the European Committee 
for Housing Facilities. He admitted that he had not 
time to prepare a talk full of scientific facts; but he 
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felt that they had well taken care of this side of their 
business. On the other hand, he could not help re- 
minding them of the Divine Master, who during 
his life on this earth frequently underlined the pov- 
erty of his life, saying: "The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air, nests, but the Son of man has 
not whereon to lay his head." 

John XXIII followed this quotation with the re- 
minder that in their apostolate to provide people 
with roofs, they were exercising a part of the virtue 
of charity. It was one of the fourteen works of mercy 
to provide shelter for the stranger. Hence it was 
so much more charitable to be interested in helping 
those without permanent lodging to find decent 
homes. 

The new Pontiff in pursuit of his role as temporal 
ruler of the Vatican State and the papal possessions 
now found time to visit several of these appanages. 
It was known that he would not confine his activities 
strictly to the Vatican. Hence there was little surprise 
when he motored out to Castelgondolf o to look over 
the grounds and his papal summer palace. Driving 
slowly through the town after examining the spacious 
estate so majestically poised on the heights above 
Lake Albano, the Pontiff promised the local inhabi- 
tants that he would be in residence there next sum- 
mer, God willing. 

Then on Sunday morning, November twenty- 
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third, he took formal possession of the basilica and 
palace of the Lateran, which since the earliest cen- 
turies had been the Pope's residence and official 
church. The basilica occupies a site across the city 
from the Vatican which, tradition says, was given 
to Pope Saint Silvester by Constantine. It had be- 
longed to a prominent Roman family of the Later ani. 
Its association during the Middle Ages with a Ben- 
edictine abbey of St. John the Baptist and St. John 
the Evangelist is responsible for its present name. 

Leaving the Vatican in a cavalcade of cars, about 
nine o'clock, Pope John was accompanied by his 
official family. In his own vehicle were Cardinals 
Tisserant, Micara, and Pizzardo. As he drove 
through the streets of Rome he was greeted by thou- 
sands of cheering people, who lined the route in hope 
of seeing the Pontiff and receiving his blessing. 

Upon reaching the palace, the Pope went directly 
to the private chapel where he knelt alone in prayer. 
Then he received the cardinals who knelt and kissed 
his fisherman's ring in acknowledgment of his au- 
thority. In the audience hall, he welcomed the mayor 
of Rome and a group of notables come to pay their 
official respects. 

Mounting on the Sedio Gestatoria, then, he was 
carried to the great basilica, surrounded by a crowd 
of over sixty thousand cheering people. The Pope 
was most affable. He turned and bowed continually, 
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imparting his blessing to all and sundry. In the 
basilica, he received the obedience of the canons. 
Then as he was carried down the aisle, the silver 
trumpets rang out a salvo of greeting. A pontifical 
mass was celebrated with great pomp by Aloisi Car- 
dinal Masella. It was during the mass that the Pope 
delivered a homily in which he hailed signs of a 
religious awakening in the world. Speaking in Ital- 
ian, he pointed to the interest in the events connected 
with the death of Pope Pius XII and those surround- 
ing his own election and coronation as a sure sign 
that people were at least curious about religion. 
Acknowledging the fact that the reign of Christ on 
earth was not as yet established "in the fullness of 
His triumph," Pope John pointed to the "many men, 
tired by vanity and disappointment, who in these 
days are finding their way to God." 

Making a reference to the celebration of his own 
seventy-seventh birthday on November twenty-fifth, 
the Pope indicated that he did not expect his own 
pontificate to be a long one: "We have no right to 
look forward to a long road," he admitted. But he 
added "no one who trusts in God need fear any 
surprise, not even the surprise of death." 

The Pope went on to speak of the renewed interest 
in the Bible that is to be met with everywhere today. 
He indicated this was the perfect way to offset the 
materialism of the modern world, describing the 
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Bible as "the divine book that is made to illuminate 
the path of life from childhood to the most advanced 
age." He concluded by avowing that the first duty 
of the priesthood is to teach the Old and the New 
Testament to the people from the altar. 

After the two-hour ceremony in the basilica, the 
Pontiff was carried to the outer balcony of the 
church, whence he imparted his blessing Urbi et 
Orbi to the city and to the world before returning 
to his residence in the Vatican. 

Two days earlier, the Pontiff had figuratively 
"united himself in spirit" with his beloved Venetians, 
by broadcasting an address to them for the annual 
celebration of the feast of our Lady of Health. "Since 
dawn this morning," the Pope confided to his listen- 
ers "We have, here, from this sacred Vatican hill 
to which we were led by the merciful goodness of 
God at the end of the month dedicated to the Rosary, 
visualized mentally your festive and devoted pil- 
grimage to the great church of our Lady of Health." 
He recalled his six years of serene peace as their 
patriarch, and encouraged them "faithfully to carry 
out the legacies he had left them, with their usual 
generosity, constancy and joy." 

Addressing a group of rural social workers, who 
were present at his first general audience on Sunday, 
November sixteenth, Pope John referred to them in 
a brief address, amid cheers, saying; "Now you have 
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a Pope who is himself the son of a farmer, and who 
has never felt humiliation or uneasiness over his 
humble origin. You can therefore well imagine how 
deep is his interest for a class of workers so dear 
to the heart of Holy Mother the Church." 

On the morning of November twenty-ninth, Pope 
John XXIII received the Primate of Poland, Car- 
dinal Wyzynski together with a group of Polish 
clergy and lay people, in private audience. Permit- 
ting the cardinal to deliver an address, in which the 
Primate recalled the fact that it was during the 
pontificate of Pope John XIII, a thousand years ago, 
that the Polish people had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, the Pontiff showed his special regard for 
Poland, by greeting in spirit, all the prelates, clergy 
and laity of the land "who have borne so much in 
the name of Christ." 

The cardinal had referred to a visit made by 
Archbishop Roncalli to the Marian shrine of Czesto- 
chowa before World War II, where the then apostolic 
delegate had left his signature with the words: Fiat 
pax in virtute tua, Regina Poloniae, et abundantia 
in turribus tuis "let there be peace in thy strength, 
O Queen of Poland, and abundance in thy towers." 

The Pope now recalled that soon after his election 
to the papacy, he had asked the help of the incessant 
prayers that go up from the shrine at Czestochowa. 
Having been assured by the Cardinal that, each day 
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throughout his Pontificate, mass would be offered 
for him at the Shrine of our Lady, the Pontiff en- 
couraged the Poles to prepare well for the millenary 
celebration of the conversion of the Polish king in 
966: "Make yourselves ready with an ardent heart 
for so great an occasion," said John XXIII. "Be 
faithful to the promises which you renewed in a 
dark moment of your recent history. . . . Let no one 
be trapped in the snare of the fallacious theories of 
materialism. Let no one allow himself to be beguiled 
by those movements that mendaciously appeal to you 
in the name of Catholicism, but which are not the 
true voice of the Church." 

Without ostentation, but with the air of a man 
of affairs, the new Pope went about the business of 
governing the Church and looking after its multifar- 
ious interests for all the world as if he had never 
done anything else. From time to time, apparently 
oblivious of precedent, he ventured forth from the 
Vatican to attend some function that he felt needed 
his personal attention. 

In the halls and great rooms of the Vatican, like- 
wise, though the age-long decorum was preserved, 
there was definitely to be sensed a lightsomeness, 
and an occasional spirit of laughter. Not only did 
the new Pope's conversation sparkle with the good 
humor of a Benedict XIV (d. 1758) or a Pio Nono, 
but he let it be seen that he was bent upon resurrect- 
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ing the spirit of the eighteenth century Bolognese 
Pope, who had so magnificently and so cordially 
swung the papacy out of its mediaeval preconcep- 
tions, and with a tremendous effort not without 
humor and occasionally with caustic wit brought 
it into line with the modern world. 

On November twenty-seventh the Pope formally 
opened the academic year at the Roman Seminary 
where he had been a student himself. He began his 
address by speaking of the Bible, and of St. Jerome, 
but then smilingly asked those present to forgive him 
for dwelling so long on the work of "another old 
man" when it was particularly to the young that he 
desired to speak. He told them about the bequests 
to the seminary made by the two preceding Popes, 
that of Pius XI being "the entire immense Latin and 
Greek collections of Migne, with a bookplate in 
each volume inscribed with the simple but eloquent 
words: 'acquired for his own and his successors' 
use.'" John XXIII spoke of Pius XII as "even 
more a lover of books than the librarian of the 
Ambrosian Library (Pius XI) and the Vatican col- 
lections." His bequest to the seminary had been "a 
beautifully arranged library of varied literature." 

On his way to the seminary, the Pope called on 
an old and ailing friend, Mons. Pio Paschini, now 
eighty years of age, who had been his fellow-student 
in Rome. 
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For the eighth of December he motored into the 
midst of the city to the Piazza d'Espagna to do 
homage to Our Lady's Immaculate Conception be- 
fore the statue erected there by Pius IX to com- 
memorate the proclamation of the dogmatic defini- 
tion in 1854. Then he continued across town to the 
fourth century Marian Basilica of Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, where he was received by a delegation of 
cardinals and vast throngs of people. Before leaving, 
he ascended to the outer balcony and gave them his 
blessing. 

To a curious and expectant world, anxious to take 
the measure of the new pontificate, Pope John's an- 
nouncement of his first consistory for December fif- 
teenth, and the appointment of twenty-three new 
cardinals was a deed with which commentators 
would well wrestle. The pontiff demonstrated his 
independence of mind by breaking with tradition. 
He had increased the number of incumbents in the 
Sacred College to seventy-five. But at the same time, 
he indicated his respect for tradition by honoring for 
the most part the dioceses that ordinarily were 
graced with a prince of the Church. Thus Boston 
and Philadelphia, London and Venice, Bordeaux 
and Milan each got its Cardinal. He both favored 
the Italian constituency by elevating thirteen of his 
compatriots mainly to fill offices long vacant in 
the curia and also pursued the policy of his pred- 
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ecessor by scattering the so-called foreign cardinals 
among nations not heretofore so blessed such as 
Mexico and Uruguay. 

Americans generally were delighted with the 
choice of Archbishops Gushing and O'Hara for 
both these men had the love of their Catholic people 
and the respect of their fellow citizens the one as 
a prince of charity and outspoken social reformer 
in Boston and New England, the other, as a former 
President of Notre Dame University and war-time 
Bishop for Catholics in the Armed Forces. Finally, 
in elevating to the purple, Archbishop Amleto 
Cicognani, who had been Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington for twenty-five years, the Pontiff was 
both honoring the United States and rewarding a 
long and trusted service. It was noted that the eleva- 
tion of Archbishop Cicognani also broke a prece- 
dent, for his brother had been named a Cardinal by 
Pope Pius XII in 1953. The only area of the world 
that seemed somewhat neglected was Africa, which 
still had no cardinal despite the vigorous apostolate 
of the Church in that important area of the world. 

Catholics, generally, and the world at large, were 
greatly pleased with the new Pope. To the question 
posed by a Parisian taxi-driver to a prominent cleric, 
the day after the election: "But the new Pope, is he 
a man of the people? is he aware of the poor?" The 
answer could be given with a resounding "Yes!" No 
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man could possibly have roots more deeply dug into 
the soil than Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli of Sotto il 
Monte and Bergamo. By the same token, no man in 
the whole firmament of the ecclesiastical empyrean 
could be more obviously and more unfeignedly con- 
scious of his closeness to Almighty God than this 
farmer's son who had become a priest, a scholar, a 
papal diplomat, a cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, and now stood before the world, and eter- 
nity, the two hundred and sixty-second successor to 
St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, and Sovereign Pontiff 
of the Universal Church, as a man called John 
XXIII. 
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